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R. LANSING’S reply to the Mexican 
Government’s note on the Jenkins 

case is a prolix and unimpressive docu- 
ment. If our grievance against Mexico 
in this affair is no clearer or graver than 

_ appears from this statement, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that this 
particular matter should be made the 
basis of a serious clash between the two 
countries. The tone of the Mexican note 
was, indeed, highly objectionable; but 
Carranza should not be permitted to 
Manoeuvre us into the position of mak- 

_ ing a mountain out of a molehill after 
' years of persistent endeavor to make 
_ Mnolehills out of mountains. If the whole 
_ character of the Mexican situation is 
Much that the time has at last arrived 
' When we must take a peremptory stand, 


some way should be found to make that 
fact patent to all fair-minded men. To 
tie the issue up with a quarrel over the 
question whether Mr. Jenkins should be 
compelled to give $500 bail pending a 
trial of the charge against him, or should 
be released without bail, would be one 
of the worst errors of tactics imaginable. 
How to deal with the case, in its present 
stage, without compromising the Gov- 
ernment’s dignity, and yet avoid mak- 
ing it the ostensible cause of a breach 
between the two countries is a difficult 
problem, to be sure; but it is precisely 
this kind of problem that diplomacy—as 
distinguished from argumentative note- 
writing—is under the most imperative 
obligation to solve. 


HE indictment of Senator Newberry 

and 133 other persons, many of them 
prominent citizens of Michigan, for cor- 
ruption, fraud, and conspiracy in connec- 
tion with the election which put Mr. 
Newberry into the Senate, should lead to 
a fixed determination on the part of the 
public that the legislation of the last two 
decades for the prevention of such prac- 
tices shall be made effective for that end. 
Upon the question of criminality opinion 
must, of course, be suspended until the 
evidence is in and the case duly decided 
by the courts. But that there has been 
a scandalous misuse of money, whether 
illegal or not, seems hardly doubtful. 

Whatever the outcome of the judicial 
proceedings, the case must serve as a 
warning that, in spite of all that has been 
done since the campaign of 1896 centred 
the nation’s attention on the question, we 
are far from having reached the condi- 
tion which we have a right to demand in 
which we have a right to demand in 
the matter of the purity of elections. We 
should be much nearer that point, so far 
as Congress is concerned, if House and 
Senate could be counted on to fulfil in a 
judicial spirit the duty that rests upon 
them in the case of disputed elections. 
The Constitution makes each house “the 
judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members.” But al- 


most every case, especially when there 
is a close party ‘division in the house af- 
fected, is decided by a partisan vote. 

The British House of Commons long 
ago discarded this mode of deciding elec- 
tion disputes. They are referred to the 
courts, and a judicial decision establish- 
ing fraud automatically deprives the 
member who has profited by it of his 
seat. In view of the provision in our own 
Constitution, we have to rely on such 
pressure as public opinion can bring to 
bear for a fair adjudication in Congress 
—a reliance that has thus far proved a 
very feeble one—and upon such deterrent 
force as criminal prosecution may afford. 
In this last direction there is no reason 
why we should not introduce real effec- 
tiveness, and the Department of Justice 
has a chance in the Newberry case of 
showing its mettle. That its exertions 
are invoked in behalf of such a ridicu- 
lous aspirant to a seat in the Senate as 
Mr. Ford is unfortunate, but of course 
it has nothing to do with the case. 


[NX one respect, the Soviet Government 

has shown ability, and that is in its 
military organization. Its methods of 
rule have not changed and there is no 
sign of any constructive ability to meet 
with production the needs of the mil- 
lions who cower under its tyranny. 
Word has gone forth from Moscow that 
an effort is being made to form a coali- 
tion with the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and there is implied a promise to make 
the government in some sense repre- 
sentative. But it is evident on the face 
of it that this is merely intended to de- 
ceive and cajole the outside world. 

The military successes of the Bolshe- 
viki should be more disquieting to the 
world at large than to Russians. No 
matter what the immediate outcome in 
Russia itself, there can be little doubt 
that sooner or later power will be taken 
over by the disillusioned Russians them- 
selves. But the rest of Europe is in a 
state singularly susceptible to the Red 
Plague, and Bolshevik victories in Rus- 
sia, joined with the failures of Allied 
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policy, are fanning the flames of revolu- 
tion in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile, the Bolshevik campaign of 
insinuating and lying propaganda goes 
on apace, and we are but slowly appre- 
ciating its menace in America and in 
Asia. In this connection a paragraph 
from “Soviet Russia” is fraught with 
sinister meaning: 

The Russian workmen and peasants have 
overpowered the capitalistic armies of the 
whole world, and their Asiatic neighbors are 
watching their brilliant victory with astonish- 
ment and admiration. They understand well 
that in Soviet Russia they cannot behold the 
same black menace as in imperialistic Russia. 
They now look on Soviet Russia as on a giant 
who may protect them from their European 
oppressors and they hold out their hands to- 
ward this giant with the cry: We are with 
you! The approachment of Soviet Russia and 
Afghanistan is a great event in the history of 
Asiatic nations. We are prepared to see in 
this approachment the first step toward a new 
Euro-Asiatic combination, which may in the 
future decide the destinies of the old degen- 
erated Europe. 

When one realizes that the methods of 
the Bolsheviks are those of lying, treach- 
ery, bribery and corruption, and that 
they stop at no crime to achieve their 
end, it is possible to sense the menace 
expressed in this paragraph. 


 Hapeonataageadey here and in England, 
seems glad that Lady Astor won her 
seat in Parliament. The feeling is gen- 
eral that she earned it. Her campaign 
gained for her the golden opinion of be- 
ing a “reg’lar feller.” Speculation now 
turns on what she will do with her hat— 
a very plain one. If her campaign is 
any guarantee of the future she will not 
use her hat, as too many legislators of 
the other sex have done, as the vehicle 
of her oratory. Nor does she seem of 
the sort likely to shed tears on any prov- 
ocation whatever. The “Plymouth 
Mother” should not be long in making a 
home for herself in the “Mother of Par- 
liaments.” The working out of the ex- 
periment can for the present, however, 
be safely left in her hands. 


vd HE Italian Socialist leaders, after a 

long discussion, passed a resolution 
characterizing the Socialist election suc- 
cess as an act of complete solidarity with 
the Russian Soviet Republic,” says a spe- 
cial cable to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The most interesting part of this 
bit of news is the fact that a long dis- 
cussion was necessary for the leaders to 
arrive at this decision. Had the ma- 
jority not made up their minds as to 
their own relations with the third In- 
ternationale of Moscow? Or did the dis- 
cussion bear on the advisability of such 
a pronunciamento from the point of view 
of national politics? Forewarned is fore- 
armed. The other parties will only be 
the stronger, because more inclined to 


codperate, in the face of this undis- 
guised danger. 

The French comrades are better tac- 
ticians than Machiavelli’s countrymen 
seem to be. “There need be no fear of 
Bolshevism, which now means what radi- 
calism meant in 1872,” said Léon Blum, 
a socialist member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, in an interview with the Havas 
Agency. The Longuet of to-day is, ap- 
parently, an avatar of yesterday’s Clem- 
enceau. And isn’t the Tiger a harmless 
animal? Tigers in Paris are not what 
tigers are in India. Lenin himself, said 
M. Blum, would have acted differently in 
France. He would, no doubt, have done 
what M. Blum said his party proposes to 
do: wait until “the socialist organization 
shall have reached the interior of society 
and attained a sufficient degree of ma- 
turity.” The Soviet incubus of Moscow 
has evidently failed as an incubator, and, 
taught by the Russian experiment, the 
French Bolsheviki will employ time in- 
stead. In other words, Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in France will be evolution, a pro- 
cess as imperceptible and gentle as the 
maturing of the radical Clemenceau of 
1872 into the conservative of 1919. 


HE constitution of a Coalition Cabinet 

in Hungary is a diplomatic success 
for Sir George Clerk, the emissary of the 
Supreme Council. The former Premier 
Stephan Friedrich, an ardent royalist 
and reactionary, has yielded to the ulti- 
matum handed him by Sir George on 
November 11, in which he was notified 
that a Coalition Cabinet must be formed 
within forty-eight hours, or he must 
retire from the membership. The time 
limit was exceeded by twelve days, but 
compared to Rumania’s tardiness in re- 
acting to ultimatums from Paris, this 
may be called prompt compliance on Min- 
ister Friedrich’s part. The new Premier, 
Karl Huszar, is'a Christian Nationalist, 
and has given the majority of the port- 
folios to politicians of his own convic- 
tion. About a fortnight ago Minister 
Friedrich said, in a public speech, that 
a majority of the Hungarian people were 
royalist and wished their king back on 
the throne. The fresh experiment with 
communist rule must have converted 
many a half-hearted radical to monarch- 
ism. Karl Huszar’s immediate task will 
be to send a delegation to Paris, fully 
authorized to sign the peace treaty with 
the Entente. His next may be the re- 
storation of the monarchy, an event 
which is not likely to meet with dis- 
approval from the side of France and 
England as long as the candidate to the 
throne is not King Ferdinand of Ruma- 
nia. The constitution of a new Dual Mon- 
archy is the ambitious dream of M. 
Bratiano, but the military rule of the 
Rumanians during their occupation of 
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Hungary was little calculated to make 
the Hungarians favor a political union 
with Bucharest. 


SOUND common sense dominated g 
the annual meeting of the Inter. 
national Farm Congress, as reported ip 
the November issue of the Agriculturq 
Review. The Congress grew out of the 
consolidation of two earlier organiza. 
tions, the Irrigation Congress and the 
Dry-Farming Congress. The resolu. 
tions, adopted with great enthusiasm and 
apparently without opposition, began 
with a proud reference to increased farm 
production during the war and a pledge 
to continue to produce in such measure 
as to meet any emergency. While ex. 
pressing friendship and good will to 
wards all kinds of labor, they deplored 
the turbulent conditions existing in the 
ranks of organized labor, and protested 
strongly against its attempts to curtail 
production, while demanding a more 
bountiful food supply of the farmer, 
Loyal workingmen are called upon, in 
view of generally unsettled conditions 
growing out of the war, to join with 
loyal farmers in exerting a steadying in- 
fluence, nationally and internationally, 
and specifically “the calling of strikes in 
times like these for any other reason 
than a grave emergency” was deplored. 
And the farmers at Kansas City further 
declared themselves without qualification 
as opposed to the unionization of police- 
men or other officials in public employ. 


([\HESE resolutions get their impor- 

tance, under present conditions, from 
the fact that they are the expression of 
the thought of a vast body of men who 
do not classify sharply with either the 
laborer or the employer, as these two 
classes are ordinarily conceived of in our 
large cities, or in manufacturing, min- 
ing and transportation centres. The 
great majority of farmers are both la- 
borers with their hands and employers. 
In the farmer’s case, then, the impres- 
sion of present world conditions falls 
upon minds not obviously subject by 
habit or self-interest either to the capi- 
talist’s or the laborer’s bias. It is re 
assuring to find that in so widely repre 
sentative a convention of men of this 
class revolutionary radicalism excites n0 
reaction but that of repulsion. “If the 
conservative and loyal element of orgat- 
ized labor still possesses the judgment 
and foresight heretofore credited to it,” 
says the Agricultural Review in its edi- 
torial comment, “it will read the signs of 
the times correctly, and exert every pos 
sible effort to check the Bolshevistic it- 
fluence within its ranks. The resolutions 
adopted by the Fourteenth International 
Farm Congress constitute a warning 
that cannot be misunderstood.” 
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The ‘Passion for 
Justice” 


N one of Bernard Shaw’s plays a bur- 
I glar enters the home of a capitalist 
and, when asked what he is after, says he 
wants justice. “Justice!” exclaims the 
capitalist; “well, you can’t have it. Jus- 
tice is the last thing in this world that 
people get.” Mr. Shaw has only added 
a touch of cynicism to the common-sense 
judgment which has all along known that 
this is true. Like “self-determination,” 
justice when scrutinized too closely turns 
coquette and refuses to reveal her true 
self. The great problem for us is to 
create conditions in which justice may 
feel at home. Unfortunately, even in 
this new after-war world of ours, popu- 
lar agreement on this score is far from 
achieved. The intellectual radicals are 
trying to make a fairy godmother of jus- 
tice and are rounding up Cinderellas for 
her to work on. To satisfy conservatives 
she should be somewhat sterner than 
stern Portia. The liberals might imagine 
her as a winsome personage of honesty 
and tact. Is it any wonder that she has 
grown to be all things to all men? 

The intellectual radicals have created 
the impression that they are the only 
group which possesses a passion for jus- 
tice. They have discarded the old doc- 
trine of “mine and thine’—in which 
economics is seen combined with ethics— 
for a mystic marriage of economics and 
religion. What their system of economics 
is it is difficult to determine. The radi- 
cals, while careful not to commit them- 
selves to the principle of state socialism, 
are preoccupied with economic measures 
which could operate under no other sys- 
tem of government. Intellectually, they 
would be more honest if they came out 
frankly for state socialism; but by so 
doing they would lose many of their glow- 
ing adherents, who are stirred by a 
programme of reform when it is suffi- 
ciently vague. 

Whether planted in them by heaven or 
by their own temperaments, radicals at 
any rate start with the fixed idea that 
the “plain people” must govern the earth, 
and then associate themselves with all 
organizations which by any stretch of 
the imagination offer them the possi- 
bility of a righteous brotherhood of man. 
That accounts for their tender treatment 
of the Bolsheviki. They hold no brief for 
these persons, Oh, no. But they say that 
“cold, naked, starving, dying Russia 
clings to an idea, while the Allied Govern- 
ments fight that idea with the sword and 
the blockade, and the Government of the 
United States ostentatiously washes its 
hands in the presence of the multitude,” 
and will endure no harsh criticism of 


them. The steel strike, the coal strike, 
the activities of the I. W. W. bring to 
their spines the romantic shiver, and the 
lyric note bursts forth: “This is the 
revolution. We stand in its presence, 
understanding not whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.” 

The real test of the intellectual radicals 
must be sought in their more sober 
words. If the spirit by which they are 
actuated is a passion for real justice, and 
not a romantic striving for the unattain- 
able, we shall expect to find them deal- 
ing truthfully with facts, avoiding in- 
ferences which are manifestly false, and 
anxious to help a deserving underdog— 
even if he happens to be a thorough- 
bred. 

The New Republic, in a recent edi- 
torial advising labor to form a political 
party of its own, argues the case of the 
workingman with what the writer doubt- 
less persuades himself as well as his 
readers is the glow of righteous con- 
viction. Half truths, under his skilful 
handling, shine forth like flaming moral 
lessons. The text is the mistreatment 
accorded labor since the war, and this is 
in effect the argument: Labor codperated 
loyally with the Government during the 
war, its representatives sat on important 
national commissions, and were even used 
as emissaries to Europe. Therefore, or- 
ganized labor had a right to expect that 
its principles (collective bargaining, the 
closed shop), its hours, its wages, would 
be immediately adopted, with Govern- 
ment help, and that labor in some fash- 
ion would acquire a new place in the 
control of industry. Nothing is said 
about the time and energy given by capi- 
talists and clerks to war activities. Only 
labor unions are to be rewarded for 
loyalty; and they should receive without 
discussion the right to impose condi- 
tions over which controversy has raged 
ever since the advent of the union. We 
are told that labor unionists “are the only 
important group in America which is 
remaining true to the national traditions 
of fair play, free discussion and govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed,” 
although Mr. Gompers himself at first 
refused to sanction the steel strike be- 
cause the majority of the workers were 
opposed to it. We hear that the public 
is indifferent to the merits of strikes, 
though it must be known to New Republic 
editors that for decades the tendency 
of the public has almost uniformly been 
to side with the strikers. The New Re- 
public refuses to prejudice the case of the 
strikers by admitting that just at pres- 
ent, owing to the activities of Reds all 
over the country and even in the ranks of 
labor, the public has good ground for 
alarm over labor’s sweeping demands. 

The New Republic will not admit that 
labor made a tactical mistake by attempt- 


ing to inaugurate its semi-revolutionary 
programme so soon after the cessation 
of hostilities, when the task of getting 
back to a sound civil government was 
beset with difficulties. It draws the con- 
clusion that the Government and the 
public have broken faith with labor. The 
Nation utters the same wail: “The 
course of the Government serves 
to confirm the unfortunate suspicions of 
workingmen that in the real test the 
Government is the organ of the proper- 
tied classes.” The New Republic disarms 
the reader’s possible criticism that labor, 
in the present crisis, may be thinking ex- 
clusively of its own interest by a sneer at 
capitalists: Labor unionists “must be- 
ware of following the vicious example 
of the employing group, of yielding to 
the dangers and tempting psychology of 
industrial warfare.” Because of the in- 
junction brought against the chiefs of 
the coal miners, the same paper character- 
izes the Clayton act as “the most perfect 
example of a gold brick ever passed off 
by politicians on a group of credulous 
victims.” Again not a word about the 
vast damage inflicted upon others than 
labor unionists by the present war-time 
conditions—the brewers, for instance, 
who, like the coal miners, are the victims 
of a technicality, and the whole tribe of 
railroad stockholders. The whole article 
is instinct with a “passion for justice”’— 
abstract justice to be applied exclusively 
to one group of individuals! And yet the 
New Republic would hotly resent the 
charge that it and its kind are doing 
more than the “capitalist press” to create 
class antagonism. 

The Nation has a proud past to fall 
back upon, and makes the most of it, for 
it has the hardihood to pretend that it 
has not departed from the spirit of 
the Nation of Godkin’s dav. These 
tactics began two years ago. In its issue 
of December 27, 1917, after insinuating 
a strong leaning toward socialism by the 
amazing statement that “Denmark is to- 
day a more completely socialized state 
than Karl Marx dreamed of,” and by 
other sentences of a similar sort, it coolly 
said: “As for the Nation, it sees nothing 
in the present situation to cause it to 
change its attitude towards socialism.” 
And then it quoted the following words 
of a former editor: “And as for other 
questions—we cannot believe that error 
will permanently prevail over truth. We 
are confident that individualism, in its 
main features, is the policy which has 
formed and which must preserve our 
institutions. But if we conservatives are 
mistaken we cannot but welcome a dis- 
cussion which shall open our eyes and 
set us right. Our attitude towards this 
topic, as towards any other which touches 
the vitals of our nation, must be that of 
readiness to defend our faith im open 
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forum, to meet and conquer reason with 
reason.” To use Hammond Lamont’s 
declaration of honest warfare as a cover 
for the policy of promoting socialism by 
every means short of open avowal—to 
try to make two things seem the same 
which are as different as possible—is a 
kind of thing in which the present-day 
Nation has developed a curious, if in- 
effective, expertness. 

On November 1, fulminating against 
the treaty, the Nation cried out, “no one 
shall ever say of The Nation that it con- 
sented to its country’s dishonor.” But 
when the Bolsheviki were surrendering 
their country to Germany, it burst forth 
with the salutation, “Ali hail, free Rus- 
sia!” When the United States, quite with- 
in the bounds of well-established inter- 
national law, requisitioned the Dutch 
ships, it railed, “If we must win this 
war by adopting the principle that might 
is right, let us prate no more of morai 
justifications, let us weep no more tears 
for Belgium and Servia.” In the dark 
days of February, 1918, it placed before 
its readers the cheering thought that 
famine was “The Only Advancing Gener- 
al.” At the end of 1917, while admitting 
that “Germany’s peace terms are a con- 
fession that she is at the end of her re- 
sources, and knows herself beaten and 
humbled,” it drew so dark a picture of 
the Allied prospects as to justify the 
conclusion that “wise statesmen would 
be guilty, indeed, if they did not in- 
quire if an honorable peace—not a pro- 
German one—is possible at the present 
time.” To urge one’s country to balk at 
hardships in a conflict as to which there 
was no longer any question which side 
was in the right, and to blind one’s coun- 
try to the mammoth distinction between 
the requisitioning of the Dutch ships and 
Germany’s organized frightfulness in 
Belgium, are poor ways of safeguarding 
the country’s honor. 

The Dial, which in February, 1918, 
suggested as the proper reconstructers of 
the world, among others, Lenin and 
Trotsky, has in its issue of November 
15, 1919, an editorial, prompted by the 
anniversary of armistice day, which is 
written, one may say, from the point of 
view of a cheated Bolshevik. The argu- 
ment is as follows: “Guardians of the 
Vested Interests,” without a thought of 
saving humanity from further bloodshed, 
negotiated a hasty peace in order “to 
avert a collapse of the German military 
organization” and the “German Imperial 
organization.” This would have impaired 
the “vested interests of property and 
class rule” in the Entente. The Lans- 
downe letters—those precious documents 
formerly hailed with such delight by 
radicalsk—now prove to have been the 
voice of alarmed, organized capitalists. 
A further three months of the war would 


have left Germany in no position to be a 
bulwark against Bolshevism, which is a 
“menace to absentee ownership.” 

Is it any wonder that an alien was im- 
pelled to cry out, in the New York Tri- 
bune on Thanksgiving Day, about the dis- 
crimination against foreign-language 
papers? “One of our most radical Yid- 
dish newspapers has been translating edi- 
torials from ‘The Nation,’ ‘New Repub- 
lic,’ ‘Dial,’ and others. A reader who in- 
quired of the reason of such a practice 
has been answered that the authorities 
would not let such articles appear origi- 
nally in Yiddish.” The alien element, how- 
ever, need have little fear that its in- 
terests are not being cared for. If the 
hordes of Soviet Russia were to camp in 
our midst the radical weeklies could be 
counted on to exclaim, “Here we have the 
spiritual descendants of our ancestors” 
—George Washington, for instance. But 
they should carefully weigh this ques- 
tion: Is not their inverted snobbery help- 
ing to establish an evil from which all 
good Americans are trying to escape— 
class rule: government, in this instance, 
by a strongly organized minority of 
working people? 


The Issue of Free 
Speech 


HE New Republic does well to call at- 
Tl tention to the dangers which would at- 
tend upon the enactment of such a law as 
that proposed by Attorney-General Pal- 
mer for the purpose of curbing radical 
activities. It does well, also, to point out 
that no assurance that the law, if enacted, 
would be construed reasonably by the 
Department of Justice is sufficient pro- 
tection against those dangers. A dragnet 
law, a law so loose or so sweeping in its 
language that it might be made the in- 
strument of arbitrary suppression of free 
speech, or might be used to terrorize 
peaceful citizens in the exercise of other 
fundamental rights, is a law that ought 
never to be put on the statute books. A 
people whose immunity from intimida- 
tion is dependent upon the forbearance 
of executive officers is not a nation of 
freemen. Any law which, so far from 
protecting them against the danger of 
such invasion of their rights, is itself the 
source of that danger is a bad law. 
Whatever Mr. Palmer’s intent may be, 
that would be the actual character of the 
law he proposes. Some of the things the 
New Republic says about it we most 
heartily approve: 


The first section of the bill makes it unlaw- 
ful, among other things, to commit “any act 
of terrorism, hate, revenge, or injury against 
the person or property” of any United States 
officer, agent, or employee, “with the intent to 
ate cause the change, overthrow, or de- 
struction of the Government, or of any of 





the laws or authority thereof.” The 

section not only makes it unlawful to advise 
advocate, or teach the commission of any 
such act, but imposes a penalty of ten years’ 
imprisonment on any one who “makes, dis. 
plays, writes, prints, or circulates any sign, 
word, speech, picture, design, argument, or 
teaching” which justifies such an act. - 
An overzealous champion of the Constitution, 
goaded to hatred by Attorney-General Palmer's 
ruthless campaign against free speech, publish. 
es an article attacking the Attorney-General 
and demanding the repeal of the Espionage 
law. Clearly the publication is an act of hate 
against a United States officer, with intent to 
change a law of the United States. The editor 
of a newspaper publishes an article suggesting 
that the vote of the West Virginia electorate 
and the attack on Mr. Palmer were justified, 
He may go to jail for ten years. . . . The 
danger of the Palmer bill does not lie in these 
extreme examples. They merely illustrate its 
defective draftsmanship. The real menace to 
American liberty lies in the less extreme but 
more probable applications of the bill. 


The bill ought not to be passed, and, un- 
less greatly modified, we do not be 
lieve that it has the slightest chance of 
being passed. — 

But it is not upon the efforts of the 
New Republic or its kind that the pres- 
ervation of the right of free speech, or 
of personal liberty, in this country de- 
pends. On the contrary, we are con- 
vinced that such danger as there may be 
of the impairment of those rights is in 
large measure due to the irrational way 
in which they are advocated by journals 
and public speakers of the New Republic 
type. In the opening words of this very 
article, for example, the New Republic 
declares that ‘Attorney-General Palmer 
seems bent on wiping out the last vestige 
of freedom of speech and press in the 
United States.” This is nonsense, and 
everybody that keeps his eyes open knows 
that it is nonsense. There have been 
cases of improper suppression, undoubt- 
edly, just as there have been abuses of 
every law on the statute books, and 
abuses of executive power, from that of 
the President in the White House down 
to that of the patrolman on his beat; and 
under the stress of war and after-war 
conditions there have been more of them 
than usual, just as there always are. But 
the right of free speech flourishes in our 
time to a degree probably never before 
known in the United States. Not only do 
scores of Socialist newspapers print, day 
after day, without molestation, matter 
that is distinctly aimed at the destruc- 
tion of our existing form of government 
and of the institution of property, but the 
columns of the “capitalist press” are giv- 
en over, with remarkable liberality, to 
the dissemination of the utterances of 
radicals and revolutionaries whenever 
this forms a natural feature of the day’s 
news. When Rose Pastor Stokes—whose 
importance from an intellectual stan¢- 
point is nil, whose standing arises solely 
from the accidents of public notoriety— 
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: to free her mind about the Lusk 
on her talk is “featured” in the 
great metropolitan dailies ; and this with- 
out anything in the headlines or the pre- 
sentation to break its force. When, at 
the annual dinner of the New York Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, three 
speeches are made by men of eminence 
on the capitalist side of the railroad ques- 
tion, and one on the labor side, it is the 
jabor man’s, and the labor man’s only— 
simply because it was the most interest- 
ing one—that is given in extenso, and 
featured in the headlines, in the New 
York Times. So far from radical opinion 
being suppressed, it enjoys enormous 
publicity, without a penny of expense, at 
the hands of the most conservative news- 
papers of the country. To talk about 
“the last vestige of freedom of speech 
and press,” in this situation, is either un- 
scrupulous or childish. 

In extenuation of the offense of such 
misstatements, gross as they are, it may 
be pleaded that they are after all only an 
instance of the exaggeration which nat- 
urally attends passionate advocacy. But 
the trouble with the frantic advocates of 
free speech lies deeper. They constantly 
exhibit a fundamental want of intelli- 
gent understanding of the principle of 
free speech itself. What gives that prin- 
ciple its high place in the great body of 
liberal doctrine is the well-grounded con- 
viction that liberty in the expression and 
dissemination of opinion is essential to 
the ultimate triumph of truth and to the 
continuance of human progress. To sup- 
press what the current opinion of to-day 
regards as error is justly termed big- 
otry; it arises from considering as abso- 
lute truth that which is merely the ac- 
cepted, and possibly erroneous, belief pre- 
dominant at a given time, and treating 
it as sacrosanct. It has been one of the 
great achievements of the liberal thought 
of the last two centuries to overcome this 
bigotry; it is the distinction of latter- 
day radicals to have developed a new kind 
of bigotry, a bigotry of free speech—less 
dangerous no doubt, but not more ra- 
tional than the bigotry of suppression. 
Instead of a noble and rational doctrine 
we have a mere blind dogma, every of- 
fense against which is undiscriminat- 
ingly branded as an outrage. 

This degeneration of the doctrine of 
free speech into a mere fetich is most 
obviously manifested in cases where the 
so-called suppression of free speech is 
in reality nothing more than an assertion 
of the ordinary decencies of life. When 
& Bouck White is ejected from a church 
upon whose congregation he insists on 
inflicting a socialistic harangue, and is 
punished for the disturbance he had 
made, it may or may not be that the pun- 
ishment was justified; but the question 
has nothing whatever to do with the prin- 





ciple of free speech. The same doctrines 
which he thought fit to attempt to pro- 
mote by his preposterous antics are 
taught every day in scores of publica- 
tions, and by hundreds of individuals, 
with absolute impunity. Bouck White is 
punished for his antics, not for his doc- 
trines. Yet the bigots of free speech wax 
just as indignant as though some real 
source of enlightenment or of discussion 
were being choked up and prevented from 
spreading its influence in the community. 
Half the feeling that underlies such wild 
statements as that of the New Republic 
about “the last vestige of free speech” 
arises from seeing in the punishment of 
a Bouck White, or in the breaking up of 
some unlicensed red-flag parade by the 
police, the same kind of invasion of the 
right of free speech as would be com- 
mitted by the suppression of a radical 
newspaper or the imprisonment of an or- 
derly advocate of socialism. 

Less obvious, but not less significant, 
is the confusion of thought that is shown 
in the field of education. One of the most 
important outgrowths of the doctrine of 
free speech is the principle of academic 
freedom. There have been undoubtedly 
many deplorable violations of that doc- 
trine in this country; though it should be 
noted in passing that so far from these 
violations being more frequent in our 
time than in the past, they are far less 
frequent and far less extreme. Such an 
event as the dismissal of Professor Ross 
from Leland Stanford University on ac- 
count of his opinions in regard to rail- 
road corruption in California would be 
almost impossible to-day; still more out 
of the question would be what happened 
to President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity, at the time of the free-silver cam- 
paign, on account of his views on bimetal- 
ism. These cases and a few others have 
helped to educate the country toward an 
understanding of the principle of pro- 
fessorial independence, which a genera- 
tion ago had hardly obtained even a foot- 
ing in American public opinion. But 
while the principle of academic freedom 
is a legitimate outgrowth of the general 
doctrine of free speech, the notion that 
the same maxims are applicable to the 
case of teachers of children in the pub- 
lic schools is a morbid excrescence of it, 
the result not of thought but of want 
of thought. 

That a competent professor, whose re- 
lations are with students well advanced 
toward manhood and possessing some ma- 
turity of thought, should feel that no re- 
straint is placed upon him in the exer- 
cise and expression of his independent 
judgment, both in the class-room and 
elsewhere, is essential to the maintenance 
of a high level of thought, and to the full 
development of the intellectual and moral 
possibilities of the nation. No such con- 


sideration applies to the case of teachers 
whose function it is simply to provide the 
children under their charge with the 
standard elements of an ordinary educa- 
tion. Those children, when the time 
comes, will have every reasonable oppor- 
tunity of weighing such arguments as 
there may be in favor of the destruction 
of our form of government, the abolition 
of property, or, for that matter, the ex- 
tinction of our accepted code of morals. 
To insist that their childish minds should 
not be deprived of the opportunity of de- 
termining for themselves whether the 
existing order of society is good or bad, 
that they shall be brought up with no 
prepossession in favor of the government, 
the laws, or the ethics upon which the 
community which maintains the schools 
is founded, is a notion so absurd that to 
discuss it ought to be regarded as a waste 
of time. Yet it is only upon the accept- 
ance of this notion that the indignation 
which our radicals are so ready to vent 
at any failure to extend the doctrine of 
academic freedom to the kindergarten can 
be grounded. 

We do not deny that in a time like this 
there is great danger of violation of the 
true principle of free speech. There is 
even danger that we may fall into the 
habit not only of violating it in particular 
cases, but of forgetting its cardinal im- 
portance in the abstract. With mischiev- 
ous doctrines in the air, and with real 
peril to the community not only in sight 
but often actually realized, the tempta- 
tion to resort to a short-cut to get rid of 
the evil is to many minds irresistible. 
And the short-cut of suppression will not 
only fail to remove the evil, but will cer- 
tainly increase it. Bad teachings cannot 
be overcome by force; on the contrary, to 
persecute the disseminators of them for 
opinion’s sake is to give them a hold far 
beyond that which in themselves they are 
capable of commanding. In large part, 
they will run their course by virtue of 
the native intelligence and the sound in- 
stincts of the people themselves. Every- 
thing, too, must be done that can be done 
to counteract them by argument and per- 
suasion; but in the face of all temptation 
we must hold fast the great principle of 
freedom of opinion. But that principle 
is not in the keeping of those who in its 
name demand either absurdities or im- 
possibilities. The plain man’s common 
sense revolts at the requirement that he 
shall tolerate what is offensive to the in- 
stinct of decency or of propriety. Pre- 
posterous claims urged in the name of 
any principle do not elevate the principle 
but degrade it. The doctrine of free 
speech is a liberal principle; not the least 
of the dangers to which it is exposed lies 
in the discredit brought upon it by those 
who seek to convert it into a fanatical 
dogma. 
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Justice Holmes’s 
Dissent 


HE dissenting opinion written by Jus- 

tice Holmes in the case arising under 
the War Espionage act, recently decided 
by the Supreme Court, has been widely 
hailed as a reassertion of the right of 
free speech. Coming from such a source, 
it is of the first importance that its exact 
character be clearly understood. 

Three distinct elements go to the mak- 
ing up of this interesting paper. There 
ts the plea for the principle of free speech 
as such, without special reference to the 
particular case in hand. There is the 
plea that the insignificance of the de- 
fendants, and the improbability of their 
actions resulting in any great injury to 
the Republic, should have protected them 
against the infliction either of any pun- 
ishment at all, or at all events of any 
heavy punishment. Finally, there is the 
plea that the defendants did not in fact 
commit the crime contemplated by the 
law under which they were convicted. 
We shall take up these three elements in 
the reverse order of that in which we 
have stated them. 

Upon the last point we see no escape 
from the conclusion that Justice Holmes 
is clearly and palpably wrong, for the 
question turns upon the plain meaning 
of ordinary words. There were four 
counts in the indictment. The decision 
of the Supreme Court sustaining the con- 
viction of the defendants rests solely on 
the third and fourth counts. These 
counts deal not with the mere utterance 
of sentiments or opinions, however dis- 
loyal or abusive, but with actual incite- 
ment to disloyal acts. The question is 
whether in the pamphlets issued by the 
defendants there was or was not, as the 
law requires in order to make their con- 
duct criminal, an intent “to cripple or 
hinder the United States in the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” The majority opinion 
says: 


The plain purpose of their propaganda was 
to excite, at the supreme crisis of the war, 
disaffection, sedition, riots, and, as they hoped, 
revolution, in this country for the purpose of 
embarrassing and if possible defeating the 
military plans of the Government in Europe. 


The dissenting opinion says: 


I do not see how any one can find the in- 
tent required by the statute in any of the de- 
fendant’s words. To say that two 
phrases taken literally might import a sugges- 
tion of conduct that would have interference 
with the war as an indirect and probably un- 
desired effect seems to me by no means enough 
to show an attempt to produce that effect. 


About a dozen passages from the pam- 
phlets are quoted in the majority opin- 
ton. It will be sufficient here to cite two. 
The first is one which Judge Holmes ad- 
mits does “urge curtailment of produc- 
tion of things necessary to the prosecu- 


tion of the war within the meaning of thefrom internal enemies in time of war, 


act of May 16, 1917”; but he denies that 
this was done “with intent by such cur- 
tailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of the war.” It 
is as follows: 

Workers in the ammunition factories, You 

are producing bullets, bayonets, cannon, to 
murder not only the Germans, but also your 
dearest, best, who are in Russia and are fight- 
ing for freedom. 
To the second of the passages we have 
in mind Judge Holmes makes no express 
reference. It is an incitement not to the 
mere curtailment of production, but to 
insurrectionary violence. Addressed to 
“Socialists, Anarchists, Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, Socialist Labor party 
men, and other revolutionary organiza- 
tions” and calling upon them to “unite 
for action,” it proceeds as follows: 

Know, you lovers of freedom, that in order 

to save the Russian revolution we must keep 
the armies of the Allied countries busy at 
home. 
As it is impossible to impute to Judge 
Holmes any intention to deal otherwise 
than sincerely with the facts before him, 
one has to take refuge in the hypothesis 
that when he speaks of “an indirect and 
probably undesired effect,” he is confus- 
ing the question of motive with the ques- 
tion of intent. Interference with the war 
was palpably the direct and the desired 
effect which these appeals were intended 
to produce, though it is entirely possible 
that the original desire and primary mo- 
tive behind them was something quite 
different. To prove motive in a case of 
crime may be necessary as part of the 
evidence that the crime had been com- 
mitted; but in order to prove unlawfu! 
intent it is not in the least necessary +o 
prove a wicked motive. Eugene Aram 
was none the less guilty of murder be- 
cause he was animated not by greed for 
riches but by the desire to use the old 
miser’s wealth for the good of his fellow 
men. But, whatever the explanation of 
Judge Holmes’s position, the falsity of 
it is evident. 

On the second point, that of the partial 
or complete immunity which the insig- 
nificance of the defendants, or their in- 
ability to do great harm, should have 
given them, the case is not quite so sim- 
ple. A question of expediency is here in- 
volved, upon which no absolute rule can 
be laid down. It might have been wise, 
it might have been politic, it might have 
been humane, for the lower court to let 
these men off with a trifling punishment. 
On the other hand, it is equally possible 
that the wisest, the most politic, and even 
the most humane course in such a mat- 
ter, is by severe punishment to serve no- 
tice on all prospective offenders that they 
cannot hope to escape terrible conse- 
quences if they deliberately defy a law 
enacted by the nation for its protection 


But though much might be said on both 
sides of this question as affecting the de. 
cision of the court of first instance—ang 
still more as affecting the exercise of ex. 
ecutive clemency—considerations of this 
kind have no place in determing whether 
the decision shall be overruled by a court 
of appeal. The court below inflicted no 
penalty that was not provided in the law 
under which it acted. As an obiter dictum 
it would have been quite proper for Judge 
Holmes to declare his opinion of the up- 
wisdom of the sentence imposed. But if 
the Supreme Court were to make this 
opinion a ground for reversing the judg. 
ment of the court below it would erect 
into a principle of law that which ought 
obviously to be left a matter of judicial 
and executive discretion. We can think 
of no precedent more harmful, more cal- 
culated to rob the law of the vigor es. 
sential to its efficacy, than such a de 
cision would establish. 

We come now to the last of the three 
elements which enter into Judge Holmes’s 
opinion. He has given impressive and, in 
the main, sound expression to the general 
principle of free speech. It is of the first 
importance for us all to remember—for 
we are many of us prone to forget—that 
“we should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opin- 
ions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death.” It is well that we 
should be reminded from a high source 
that “the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market.” The un- 
fortunate thing about it all is that these 
maxims, so essential to the vitality of 
liberal institutions, should be cited to 
justify that which in no rational view 
of the matter falls within their scope. 
What these men were punished for is 
not the expression of opinions. Their ha- 
rangues to their revolutionary brethren 
had absolutely nothing to do with any 
competition in the market of thought. 
The opinions they expressed were at that 
same moment being expressed —ex- 
pressed openly, with millions for an au- 
dience, not circulated merely among those 
who were already revolutionists or an- 
archists—without let or hindrance. It 
is as incitement to action, not as ex- 
pressions of opinion, that their pam- 
phlets are declared by the Supreme Court 
to have brought them under the operation 
of the criminal law. 

Justice Holmes is a sincere and high- 
minded advocate of the principles of 
liberty. But a greater than he has had 
something to say on the subject. Never 
have those principles been stated in 4 
form more uncompromising than in John 
Stuart Mill’s great work. No one 
will accuse him of making any conces- 
sion in the matter of free speech except 
such as is the plain demand of sanity and 
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common sense. In the essay “On Lib- 
erty” there occurs this passage: 

No one pretends that actions should be as 
free as opinions. On the contrary, even opin- 
ions lose their immunity when the circum- 
stances in which they are expressed are such 
as to constitute their expression a positive in- 
stigation to some mischievous act. An opinion 
that corn-dealers are starvers of the poor, or 
that private property is robbery, ought to be 
unmolested when simply circulated through 
the press, but may justly incur punishment 
when delivered orally to an excited mob as- 
sembled before the house of a corn-dealer, or 
when handed about among the same mob in the 
form of a placard. 

It should be particularly noted that 
what Mill here points out is that the mere 
expression of opinion, without any overt 
incitement to action, “may justly incur 
punishment” when the circumstances 
make that expression equivalent to such 
incitement. That punishment may justly 
be inflicted for plain incitement, such as 
is contained in the seditious pamphlets 
passed upon by the Supreme Court, was 
evidently to Mill’s mind too obvious to 
need statement. But our dilettante radi- 
cals know better. The New Republic 
brands the Supreme Court as sanctioning 
by its decision a “barbarous persecution 
of opinion.” Yet neither the decision nor 
anything in the opinion accompanying it 
militates in the slightest degree against 
freedom of opinion; it does not conflict in 
the least with the broad principles of free 
speech asserted by Judge Holmes; it is 
in perfect accord with the view stated by 
the foremost of modern champions of the 
doctrine of liberty. But all this makes 
no difference. Somebody has said some- 
thing or printed something, and has been 
put in prison for it—that is enough and 
to spare. What, are we to see a man 
suffer for “free speech” and not cry out 
upon the persecutors? 


Portrait of an Amer- 
1¢an 

LOOD makes the American no more 

than the gentleman. The man to 
whom, desperate of definition, we have 
lately taken to pointing, saying, “There, 
at any rate, is an example of what we 
mean by Americanism,” was never tired 
of analyzing the blood of his veins into 
a dozen national elements. The American 
is he who has America in his heart. 

The children of the first comers, those 
who are not conscious of roots reaching 
even obscurely into other deep-soiled civ- 
ilizations, are Americans only potential- 
ly. Every man’s experience will furnish 
him with an instance of a Russian or 
some other who has come to us with 
America in his heart, whose feeling for 
America puts to blush those who have 
worn the name longer with less right. 
In such a man or woman America sees 


herself more clearly than in those whose 
fascinated contemplation of other civil- 
izations leads them to give back Amer- 
ica chiefly as the reflection of her crude 
aspiration to culture or her stupid in- 
sensitiveness to it, her want of thrift 
and neatness, her slums and shanties, 
her negroes and her “foreigners” and 
her vulgar rich. To find the American 
it is idle to search the heart of such. 


A specific instance is best, and a true 
one. If you would find the American, let 
a New Haven train carry you out of the 
city to one of the first villages in which 
there is some flavor of New England. 
You will find him just across the street 
from the station, and he is—an Irish- 
man. At least his father was, coming 
here shortly after the first wave of im- 
migration, say the middle of the last 
century. This father of Joe’s went to 
work on the railroad for seventy-five 
cents a day. Raised a family on it, too, 
of which Joe in due course came to be 
part. For him there was the public 
school and at odd times a little reading 
of the law, just enough to enable him to 
perceive the kinship between it and his 
own large common-sense. Meanwhile the 
village zrows. Estates line the shore, 
farm houses are converted into com- 
fortable modern residences, the village 
people continue to prosper by virtue of a 
sort of ancestral momentum, and around 
Joe’s office—‘Real Estate and Notary 
Public’—there tumbles and laughs and 
chatters and brawls an Italian colony. 


Nobody ever told Joe about American- 
ization. He was neither the victim nor 
the initiator of propaganda. But his 
steady eye fell on these turbulent Latins 
who had come to fill his Irish father’s 
place on the railroad. How far did he 
consciously phrase to himself the pater- 
nal struggle? Why should he be the one 
to say to himself, “These people do not 
understand’? What was there to make 
him perceive that it was not enough to 
come to America, that it was necessary 
also to be American? Why was his the 
hand that went out to the men in greet- 
ing and in help? 

Behold him clad in the gay stole and 
plumed hat of a ranking officer in Lodge 
Vittorio Emmanuele III! Not a word 
of their “soft bastard Latin” can he 
speak, nor ever will. He is not prying 
fascinated into their exotic life. “They 
seem to like to get me into this sort of 
thing. They are good boys.” Votes, 
says some one, mindful of many things. 
But not at all; Joe holds these many 
years no office but that of a Justice of 
the Peace. But if there is land to be 
bought—and they thrive, these Italians 
—Joe does not, like the law, coldly leave 
the purchaser to look out for himself. 
If there is feud in the quarter, family 
or other, Joe compounds it. Was it a sol- 





dier absent without leave? Joe searched 
him out and sent him back wiser and 
less sad. Themis dwells in the quarter, 
affably companioning with the poor— 
Astraea redux. Or, as a less classical 
posterity puts it when pressed for expla- 
nation of their devotion, “Joe, he fair.” 
Here, then, or nowhere is America— 
not a matter of time or place, but very 
clearly a state of the soul. And that 
quality of heart which most disposes it 
to be the dwelling place of America is 
precisely that which the Americans 
whom Joe is making out of his Italians 
instinctively recognize in him—fairness.. 
It can be put with a hard brilliance as 
“a career open to talent.” It can be put 
cynically as “each for himself and devil 
take the hindmost.” It can be figured 
ridiculously as a blindfold justice with 
scrupulous scale and unrelenting sword, 
which it most emphatically is not. This 
fairness of the right American sort is 
not incompatible with a certain shrewd- 
ness, but it is impossible without a cer- 
tain kindness, like Joe’s. It cannot exist 
apart from the doing of things—big 
things, even—but the American is will- 
ing—not eager, mark you—to do some 
things, and big things, too, that are of 
no immediate personal profit to himself; 
that’s Joe, too. It cherishes a well-nigh 
impossible desire to extend excellence 
without degrading it; but it does not aim 
to reform the world. If such an impres- 
sion has got abroad, then America is un- 
fortunate in her spokesmen and their 
hearers. Joe, if he could speak and be 
heard, would render a different account. 
Behold him in the Columbus Day 
procession, led by the band—earnest in- 
dividualists—with dubious regimentation 
everywhere wavering to a rag-tag of 
urchins in the rear. And Joe, poised un- 
certainly on a lurching float, clad in the 
motley of Uncle Sam. Bravo! Nobly 
borne! “Cristoforo Colombo we should 
have made him, too, but there is only one 
Joe! He shall play it next year!” Ev- 
viva! Good work! Cristoforo Colombo! 
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Leonid Andreyev and the 
Bolshevik 


T HERE is no longer any doubt as to 
the fact of Leonid Andreyev’s death. 
Newspapers arriving from the other side 
have confirmed the previous report of 
his sudden death in Finland. He passed 
away almost on the eve of a visit to the 
United States, all the plans for which had 
already been made. He wanted to come 
to the New World in order to tell its peo- 
ple what he had already told them so 
tragically in his powerful appeal for aid 
to perishing Russia. But fate ruled oth- 
erwise, and instead of the commanding 
figure of a great writer, only the report 
of his sudden end has reached America. 

Nowadays, whenever a Russian name 
is mentioned, the question immediately 
arises, ““Where does he stand on the mat- 
ter of Bolshevism?” In the case of An- 
dreyev the reply is clear-cut, for his at- 
titude followed inevitably from his politi- 
cal credo. Andreyev was a true Russian 
patriot, first of all. This means that to 
him his Russia was the greatest and the 
dearest thing there was. There was no 
publicist or writer in Russia more ar- 
dently desirous of a victory over Ger- 
many than he, for a defeat at her hands 
meant the enslavement of Russia and 
possibly even destruction. There scarce- 
ly was a more bitter opponent of Bolshev- 
ism in Russia than he, for to him the Bol- 
shevist experiments, whether successful 
or not, would inevitably entail the coun- 
try’s passing through international trea- 
son, anarchy, and eventually becoming a 
prey to Germany. The Bolsheviki even 
attempted to buy him. Shortly before his 
death, an emissary from Gorky visited 
Andreyev bidding him to help on the Bol- 
sheviks’ “literary” work, in which case 
two million rubles would be placed at his 
disposal for publishing anything he 
wanted. Andreyev was starving. But 
he spurned this offer, refusing to treat 
with Gorky’s emissary. Leonid Andre- 
yev was not for sale. 

Since the beginning of the Russian 
revolution Andreyev was invariably on 
the side of those who strove to establish 
in Russia a free democratic order to open 
the way for the country’s development 
along the lines which were most impera- 
tive for her. He consistently opposed, 
with all the might of his powerful pen, 
all disintegrating elements. Among 
the many articles and appeals which he 
wrote during those first months of the 
Russian revolution, two stand out par- 
ticularly. One is entitled, “To Thee, O 
Soldier!” It is an appeal to the army af- 
ter the first defeats caused by propa- 
ganda. The second is called, “Ruin and 


Destruction.” It is an analysis of the 
misfortunes which were soon to grow 
out of the Bolshevist régime. 


Andreyev began his appeal to the sol- 
dier of Russia with a recital of what the 
army meant in the people’s eyes under 
the imperial régime: 


Under Nicholas the autocrat you were a 
slave. And your people dreaded you. To 
whom did your gray uniform bring joy? To 
whom did your gun and your sharp bayonet 
bring peace? Only to the enemies of the 
people, the hangmen of the people. When- 
ever rows of gray uniforms would appear 
in the streets, we all knew what that meant; 
death was stalking behind! Death was mov- 
ing upon the innocent, the starving, upon 
those who longed for a bright life, who dared 
to raise their voices of protest against the 
tyrant. Death was stalking, and in its wake, 
destruction, ruin, tears, and horror. Soldier, 
you were terrible then! 


Then came the revolution, and the sol- 
diers were no longer the enemies of the 
people. 


Do you remember, O soldier, how the heart 
of the whole people quivered when the first 
blow of the Cossack sabre descended not on 
the head of a brother or a friend, but on that 
of a police henchman? How we loved you 
then, our soldier! And when .. . 
red flags swept and fluttered over the sharp 
points of the bayonets, and when, as blood to 
the heart, they all flowed towards the Taurida 
Palace, and when the music of freedom thun- 
dered forth, mingling its triumphant strains 
with the last dying whistling of the bullets, 
do you remember, O soldier, what you saw 
in the streets? Do you remember that black 
crowd of citizens, half-frenzied with suffer- 
ing and sleepless nights? Do you remember 
how those eyes gazed with faith and love 
at you, at your gray uniform, at your bay- 
onet? 


But it was only during the first short 
months following the revolution that the 
soldier meant all that. With the first test 
of morale, in the summer of 1917, there 
was a bitter revelation. At the rear the 
soldiers, drunken with power and reck- 
lessness, were carousing in the streets of 
the cities, terrorizing the peaceful popu- 
lation. And at the front? 

Oh, how you fled from the field of battle, 
Russian soldier! The world has never known 
or seen such flight, or such hordes of trait- 
ors. The world knew a single Judas. And 
here tens of thousands of Judases are rushing 
along, throwing away their rifles, and boast- 
ing of meetings. Whither do they hasten? 
They hasten to betray their native land, to 
deliver her to the amazed foe. 

Andreyev ends his powerful picture 
of the betrayal of Russia by her soldiers 
who suddenly lost all sense of patriotism 
and opened the frontiers of the country 
to the inveterate enemy, with a stirring 
appeal to the soldiers to awake from their 
nightmare. 


————— 


But this stirring appeal came too late, 
Elemental forces had already carried un- 
fortunate Russia into the whirlpool. The 
army was not the only thing that had 
been affected by the poison of disintegra- 
tion and the propaganda that finally de- 
stroyed Russia. Late in the summer of 
1917, Andreyev gave graphic expres- 
sion to the condition into which Russia 
had fallen in an article which he called 
“Ruin and Destruction.” 


“Our country is in mortal danger,” are 
the opening words of this article. De 
claring that the time has come for speak- 
ing out clearly, when it is the duty 
of every citizen to understand what lies 
in store for his native land, the author 
draws a pen picture of the misfortunes 
which he sees coming upon Russia with 
the implacability of fate. First, starva- 
tion. “It comes on irresistibly.” The 
peasantry has lost faith in the efficacy 
of the revolutionary order and refuses 
to cooperate with the city. It starves 
the city. Second, the disintegration of 
the army. The propaganda of fraterni- 
zation, spread by the Germans and the 
Bolsheviki, makes it possible for the en- 
emy tc transfer his troops to the front 
in France. Third, the possibility of sep- 
arate peace and the consequent treason 
to Russia’s Allies. Then, coming on be- 
hind, financial bankruptcy, and even the 
break-up of Russia herself. Finland and 
Ukraina are already talking separation. 


Who is next? Who else hates Russia so 
much that he would not remain with her a 
single moment? Who else demands to be 
divorced from dying Russia? Go and strike 
her. Tear her to pieces. Steal whatever you 
can. Why should you pity her, when she 
does not pity herself? Why should you pre- 
serve her and try to save her when she her- 
self does not want to save herself, when she 
walks straight into the grave and sings her 
own funeral march in a thousand voices? 


The whole country is lost in a chaos 
of party disputes and wranglings. There 
is no unity of action or of purpose. What 
can save Russia under such _ circum- 
stances? 


I do not condemn anybody, for everybody 
is to blame. Who can be punished when all 
are at fault? 


The storm is coming on. Things are 
becoming darker and darker. His elo- 
quent appeal to the soldiers ends with a 
note of hope. “Ruin and Destruction” 
ends with a note of utter hopelessness: 


And perhaps—perhaps there really ought 
not be any Russia? Perhaps this is merely 
an old-fashioned term it is time to destroy: 
If there is to be no “Russia,” there will be 
something else; and “at the coffin’s portal 
young life shall play anew.” Does it matter, 
after all, whether it is Russian life, or young 
German life? The people, too, will not perish. 
You cannot destroy at one blow one hundr 
million people. They will get used to the new 
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conditions. Who knows, perhaps there really 
ought not to be any Russia? 

The red terror of the Bolshevist 
régime drove Andreyev into Finland, and 
there he remained until his death. Liv- 
ing in poverty, in eternal torment over 
the fate of his native land, Andreyev 
could write little—only an unfinished 
novel, which is still unpublished. The 
proposal of the Prinkipo Conference, 
however, evoked from the exile his swan 
song, “S. O. 8.” 


The attitude of the Allied Governments 
toward Russia is either madness or treason. 


This is the question which Andreyev 
sets before himself for solution in the 
first part of his article. Proving conclu- 
sively that it cannot be madness, he 
leaves the question there and refrains 
from drawing the other conclusion. The 
second part of the article addresses to 
all civilized nations of the world an ap- 
peal for aid to Russia. 


Andreyev compares himself to the tele- 
graphist on a sinking ship who casts into 
the darkness and the storm his frantic 
appeal for help. The anguished cry 
of “S.0.S.” has now gone through the 
world. Has it struck the hearts of men? 
Has it impelled the bows of the world’s 
ships of state to turn towards Russia? 


In his unpublished novel Andreyev 
represents Satan as coming to the earth 
to teach men how to lie. But he finds 
falsehood so highly developed among 
men that his own lies seem childish and 
pale. In the chaos of falsehood and dis- 
honesty that inundated the world around 
him, Andreyev was appealing to the 
redeeming qualities of men. Death 
engulfed him while the tides of chaos 
were still rolling in. But as these tides 
subside, appeals such as his will sound 
stronger and more triumphant and will 
be the guiding music to lead men’s wear- 
ied feet to a better world that must 
emerge out of the trials of our fearful 
days. 

LEO PASVOLSKY 


A Lesson in Inter- 
national Leagues 


IS all the discussions around and about 

the League of Nations, and the search 
for precedents that might promise suc- 
cess or otherwise to the great experi- 
ment, we seem to have lost sight of the 
fact that for ten years past the United 
States and Canada have been giving a 
practical demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of such an international arrange- 
ment. In the International Joint Com- 
mission these two neighboring countries 
have what is in effect a League of Na- 


tions limited to their common interests. 
Admitting differences in degree and com- 
plexity, the principles involved in both 
the North American League and the 
League of Nations are sufficiently alike 
to make the very real success of the for- 
mer a subject for serious thought. 

The International Joint Commission 
grew out of the Treaty of January 11, 
1909, between the United States and 
Great Britain. The preamble of that 
treaty sets forth as its objects “to pre- 
vent disputes regarding the use of boun- 
dary waters and to settle all questions 
which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests »f either in relation to the other 
or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier, and to make pro- 
vision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter 
arise.” Jurisdiction to settle such ques- 
tions was vested in a Commission, con- 
sisting of three citizens of the United 
States appointed by the President and 
three Canadian subjects of His Majesty 
appointed by the King on the recommen- 
dation of the Canadian Government. 

The treaty is too intricate to go into 
fully, but certain points are worth em- 
phasizing. The first article provides that 
“the navigation of all navigable boun- 
dary waters shall forever continue free 
and open for the purposes of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, ves- 
sels, and boats of both countries equally.” 
The same right of navigation is extend- 
ed to Lake Michigan and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters. By arti- 
cle 2 each country reserves its national 
jurisdiction and control over the use 
and diversion of waters flowing across 
the boundary or into boundary waters, 
but “any interference with or diver- 
sion from their natural channel of such 
waters on either side of the boundary 
shall give rise to the same rights and 
entitle the injured parties to the same 
legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diver- 
sion or interference occurs.” Canadians 
under this article have the right to go 
into the United States courts and seek 
redress for injury sustained in Canada, 
and Americans have similar rights in 
Canadian courts. The third and fourth 
articles confer direct jurisdiction on the 
Commission, and create what is in effect 
an international court of appeal for the 
settlement of questions involving the use 
of boundary waters. 

Article 9, on the other hand, makes 
the Commission an investigating body, 
to enquire into and report upon any 
question involving rights, obligations, or 
interests “along the common frontier.” 
The Treaty provides that all such ques- 





tions “shall be referred” to the Commis- 
sion on the request of either one or other 
of the two Governments. 


The tenth article goes much farther. 
It provides that “any questions or mat- 
ters of differences arising between the 
High Contracting Parties” involving the 
rights, obligations, or interests of the 
United States or Canada in relation to 
each other or their respective inhabi- 
tants, may be referred for decision to 
the Commission. There is no limitation 
here, either in respect to the character of 
the question referred or to the place of 
its origin. It is not confined to the com- 
mon frontier, nor is it confined to any 
particular class of questions. Both par- 
ties must consent to the reference to the 
Commission. In the case of the United 
States it must also be with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and in the 
case of Great Britain with the consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Council of 
Canada, that is to say, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Under this article the Com- 
mission becomes a miniature Hague Tri- 
bunal for the final settlement of ques- 
tions of any character arising between 
the United States and Canada. 


This Commission has been in existence 
for ten years, carrying on its very im- 
portant work so smoothly and unosten- 
tatiously that probably most of the in- 
habitants of the two countries have never 
even heard of it. During that time it 
has disposed of a number of questions 
involving the use of boundary waters, 
principally questions of power develop- 
ment and questions affecting navigation 
interests, ranging from the St. Croix 
River in the east, forming the boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick, to 
the Lake of the Woods in the west. It 
is at present dealing with a large irri- 
gation problem in the Far West affect- 
ing the people of Montana, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan. It has investigated and 
reported upon several big questions along 
the frontier, such as the pollution of 
boundary waters; and the two Govern- 
ments are now referring to it the very 
important problem of developing the St. 
Lawrence as an international waterway 
from the lakes to the sea. Up to the 
present time no questions have been re- 
ferred under article 10. 


The positive usefulness of this Com- 
mission has been repeatedly proved dur- 
ing the past ten years, but, as the writer 
has said elsewhere, “the true measure 
of its usefulness to the people of the 
United States and Canada lies not even 
so much in its positive as in its nega- 
tive qualities, not so much in the cases 
it has actually settled as in the infinitely 
larger number of cases that never come 
before it for consideration, simply be- 
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cause the Commission is there, as a sort 
of international safety-valve, and there- 
fore the sting is taken out of the situa- 
* tion.” There are many pessimists who 
are convinced that the League of Nations 
can never be of any real service to the 
world. There were many ten years ago 
who predicted that the International 
Joint Commission would do more harm 
than good to the United States and Can- 
ada. The latter have been proved false 
prophets. Possibly the former may 
share the same fate. 
L. J. B. 


Poetry 


Lavengro 
Weary of Shaw and, O ye gods, how 
weary , 
Of rediscovering deities with Wells! 
Unmoved by Conan Doyle’s séances eerie, 
And bored with young romance and 
wedding bells, 


I turn—ah, Brother of the glade and 
highway, 
How good it is to breathe thy braver 
air! 
To make thy loitering, devious pathway 
my way, 
To have but eighteen pence—and not 
to care! 


Find in a mug of ale seraphic glories 
But be content with water from a 
spring; 
And while inspired postillions tell their 
stories 
Forget that time—and plots—are on 
the wing; 


To share thy crusty speech and hearty 
laughter, 
To dabble with Armenian, Hebrew, 
Greek; 
Translate Ab Gwilym ’neath a flitch-hung 
rafter 
And glean wild Irish in the peat-fire’s 
reek; 


To sit down with thy dusky folk and 
hearken 
To age-old songs of Romany, rome and 
dree; 
Drift sleepward when the shadows 
stretch and darken 
And wander footloose when the sha- 
dows fiee! 


Forever mayst thou weave thy magic 
olden, 
Thy gypsy glamerie shot through with 
gleams 
Of pulsing life and moments sunlit, 
golden— 
Thou Celtic 
Dreams! 
EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


Fielding, Realist of 


The Backwardness of Italian 
Farming 


N the kaleidoscopic play of current 

events in Italy, and its relation to 
her future progress, one can not write 
with any feeling of confidence. The only 
certainty is that the boat is rocking too 
violently just now for speed towards 
any predetermined harbor of safety. 
Her prospects are deeply affected, how- 
ever, by certain conditions not due to 
the war, and not subject to the juris- 
diction of the Paris Conference. They 
are defects which must be dealt with at 
home, and in respect of which the out- 
sider may only record observations and 
offer friendly suggestion. And yet in 
the successful solution of these prob- 
lems outsiders have a deep interest, ma- 
terial as well as sentimental. Modern 
life has knit the civilized nations of the 
world into a whole which is sure to 
suffer when any single member is seri- 
ously ailing, and a derelict Italy would 
constitute a drag on American material 
prosperity as well as a sense of pain to 
the countless Americans who love it for 
its many memories of an intensely in- 
teresting past, and its varied charms of 
to-day. 

It was my privilege, during the spring 
and early summer of the present year, 
to travel through large portions of 
Sicily and the Italian peninsula, not fol- 
lowing the routes by which the tourist 
ordinarily hurries from point to point 
of historic or artistic interest, traveling 
always in daylight, and keeping my eyes 
epen to conditions of life as well as to 
natural scenery. A farmer’s son by 
birth and always interested in agricul- 
tural conditions, it was the life of the 
farmer folk of Italy that impressed it- 
self most on my attention. And that 
impression was in the main a profound 
sense of depression. 

There are certain features of Italian 
life which almost always present them- 
selves to American travelers—did so 
present themselves to me on an earlier 
visit—as simply a part of the delight- 
fully interesting novelties of Mediter- 
ranean travel. The man and wife with 
their donkey cart on one of the great 
public piazzas of Palermo, three cows 
tied to the rear of the cart and calves 
tied to the tails of the cows, waiting 
languidly through the forenoon for cus- 
tomers to come and buy their pitcherful 
of milk; the barefooted, sunburned 
old woman, hobbling down some rocky 
steep with an immense bag of for- 
age on her head for her cow; the 
weazened farmer plodding homeward in 
the evening towards the high-perched 
town, only the head and tail of his 
little donkey visible from between the 


great bundles of mingled oats and 
clover, cut with the sickle of his remote 
ancestors, and tied carefully together 
and strapped over the donkey’s back; the 
yoke of big-bodied, long-horned, slow. 
moving oxen, drawing through the 
young corn a plow corresponding more 
nearly to that described in Virgil's 
Georgics than to any cultivator used by 
the wide-awake corn grower of to-day— 
all this is certainly very interesting to 
the traveler, and furnishes excellent 
snapshots for his kodak. And if 
these were sufficiently isolated cases we 
might be contented to let it rest at that, 
Many of them can be paralleled more or 
less closely in remote parts of our own 
land. The trouble is, however, that they 
are not isolated, but represent so large 
a portion of the present agricultural 
life of Italy as to constitute a very heavy 
drag on her material prosperity. Italy 
has a very dense population, a large 
proportion of land either completely or 
relatively non-productive, and a heavy 
handicap in manufacturing in her lack 
of fuel and raw materials. A large part 
of her population can live on a very low 
plane of existence from the produce of 
their little mountain farms and herds, 
But it is a plane of existence too low to 
bring personal contentment, or social 
and political stability. In Sicily and 
South Italy it has led to extensive emi- 
gration of the more capable and ambi- 
tious, the very men and women who are 
most sorely needed at home. In north- 
ern Italy manufacturing industries re- 
tain a larger portion of this element, 
but the problems of successful manu- 
facturing are becoming ever more diffi- 
cult as the cost of imported fuel and 
raw materials steadily grows. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the situation calls for a 
supply of home-grown food as cheap and 
abundant as is possible. The use on a 
large scale of electrical energy generated 
by water power—white coal, carbone 
bianco, as the Italians call it—will do 
something to ease the fuel situation. 
And the water which generates this 
power can in many localities be still 
further used for the irrigation of till- 
able lands on lower levels. 

But all this will not reach the root 
of the trouble. The methods of tillage 
itself, the tools employed, the mental at- 
titude of the tiller towards his work, 
must be very materially altered if Italy 
is to keep pace with other nations in 
modern paths of progress. One may 
ride hundreds of miles in Italy, through 
the very finest of farm lands as well as 
the most forbidding, and see no hoe that 
is not far heavier than is needed for its 
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work, and few in which the handle is 
not so badly fitted as to add mate- 
rially to the energy required to wield 
it, This worse than useless extra 
weight the tiller must lift some thou- 
sands of times in a day’s labor. 

Many of the most profitable triumphs 
of modern “efficiency” in great manufac- 
turing industries have consisted in de- 
tecting and eliminating just such ele- 
ments of wasted energy, whether human 
or mechanical. What I have said of the 
Italian hoe will apply with equal or 
greater force to the scythe with which 
most of the hay in Italy is cut, a 
tool heavier and clumsier than the 
bush scythe, or “brush hook,” used to 
clear the locust sprouts and blackberry 
briers from the cow pastures of the 
West Virginia mountainsides. I do 
not, of course, assert that there is 
absolutely no modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, or tools, in Italy. I saw two 
self-binders, a few years ago, in the 
broad wheat fields near Syracuse, but 
both very inefficiently drawn by two 
or three yoke each of those slow and 
awkwardly moving Sicilian oxen. They 
are picturesque animals, I admit, and 
possibly a justifiable instrument for the 
work which you see them doing about 
the docks at Messina. But the farmers 
of America have long ago learned that 
such an “unhastie beaste,” as Edmund 
Spenser would have put it, will not do 
for modern farming. To talk of sup- 
planting the Italian ox teams may seem 
to some little less than Bolshevistic radi- 
calism; but when one passes through 
the rich cornfields between Milan and 
Turin, with their loose and easily tilled 
soil, and sees farmer after farmer plow- 
ing the corn one row at a time with two 
of those immense oxen drawing the 
plow, and often an extra man or woman 
at their head, one realizes, or certainly 
should realize, what a disastrous waste 
it all involves. In a long journey 
through that region, I saw just one 
fairly sensible outfit for plowing corn: 
a plow not more than one generation 
back in pattern, drawn by a light-weight, 
briskly-stepping horse, with a bright 
young woman at the handles. She was 
plowing more corn than two of those 
lumbering ox-team outfits, and if I had 
seen a dozen like her in all Italy, where 
I saw hundreds of the other, I should 
feel more hopeful for the immediate 
future of the Italian farmer. 

There is a very serious retarding in- 
fluence also in the absence of even a 
fair beginning of an adequate system 
of country roads. To thousands of 
Italian wheat fields even a _ two- 
wheeled cart, to say nothing of a really 
efficient two-horse wagon, can not make 
its way. Consequently you see the 
Sheaves of wheat tied together and 
slung over the donkey’s back to be car- 
ried to the stacking place or to the 





threshing floor. And then the wheat it- 
self must be conveyed in little bits by 
the same slow method to the granary. 
And when it is sold, a very large amount 
of it goes the usually long distance to 
the nearest railway by the same con- 
veyance. Almost the whole of it, too, 
was harvested not with the modern 
reaper, even when grown on great level 
plains, nor with the “cradle” of a gen- 
eration ago, but with the sickle that the 
founders of the Roman Republic re- 
ceived from their forefathers. I said 
to a business man in Palermo with- 
out contradiction, “America can take 
its wheat as it stands in the fields 
of the great Northwest, harvest it, 
send it to seaboard by rail, and fi- 
nally lay it down on the decks here 
in Palermo, at a less cost per bushel, 
when estimated in units of human labor, 
than it takes to place in your Palermo 
markets a very large share of the wheat 
grown right here in Sicily.” 

But, I am told, labor is very cheap, 
and the cost in money is not so great 
after all. Yes, labor is cheap in Italy, 
or was until the abnormal conditions of 
the war supervened, and cheap chiefly 
for the reason that this retention of in- 
effective tools and methods makes it 
relatively so unproductive. And be- 
cause of this, the most promising young 
men of large portions of Italy have 
hardly any other ambition than to save 
up money enough, by rigorous self- 
denial, to purchase passage to North or 
South America. I am aware, of course, 
that able Italian scientists are giving 
their attention to agricultural prob- 
lems, under Government patronage, and 
I know something of what public-spir- 
ited individuals are doing. I have seen 
in Italy countless farms and gardens and 
orchards so cleanly kept and so abund- 
ant in yield that I should be glad to 
have them shown as models almost any- 
where in the United States. But all this 
does not alter the fact, or remove the 
economic and social implications of the 
fact, that even in most of these very 
cases the same amount of physical 
energy, with suitable tools and methods, 
would have brought a greatly increased 
return. I know, of course, that there is 
a shameful amount of wasted effort in 
our own land, too; but Italy is about 
the last great country in the world to 
be able to endure safely a conspicuous 
amount of wasted effort in this partic- 
ular line. If she had a Cavour to resort 
to for guidance to-day, I am convinced 
that he would look, for the salvation of 
his country, not to Dalmatia, or Africa, 
or outside expansion in any other direc- 
tion. He would turn his attention 
rather to the development of Italy’s 
magnificent potentialities in water 
power, so as to remove the costly de- 
pendence of her manufacturing indus- 
tries upon imported fuel. He would 


begin at once a thoroughgoing system of 
farm roads, bringing the whole of Italy’s 
tillable land into connection with mar- 
kets, and at the same time furnishing 
better avenues for the penetration of 
modern enlightenment into all parts of 
the realm. And especially would he be 
interested—as the Cavour of actual his- 
tory was interested, until other pressing 
problems took the lead—in the moderni- 
zation of Italian agriculture. In these 
lines, with the application of scientifie 
knowledge already in existence, backed 
by orderly government and wisely di- 
rected state assistance, financed by 
American capital where, and only where, 
home capital should not prove sufficient, 
lies ample and remunerative employ- 
ment for all the brawn and brains that 
Italy can furnish. Here lies her best 
hope of liquidating her crushing in- 
debtedness; and schemes of external ex- 
pansion, drawing her best blood away, 
can only retard that hope and increase 
the chances of disaster. / 

What I have said in these paragraphs 
springs from no lack of sympathy for 
Italy, no spirit of censoriousness. Af- 
fection for her began with my college 
days and has increased with every year 
that has passed. And my _ inability 
to believe in her “rivendicazioni” fol- 
lowing the war, whether embodied in 
the formule of Orlando and his suc- 
cessor, or in the wild dreams and 
escapades of D’Annunzio, rests upon the 
firm conviction that they too, in the 
long run, point, not to happiness, pros- 
perity and power, but to weakness, ad- 
versity, and regret. 

W. H. JOHNSON 


Correspondence 


Syllogisms and Presidents 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In the good old days, in those much- 
abused private schools, we learned some- 
thing about logic. We learned about the 
syllogism, for example—that neat little 
logical formula in which the conclusion 
comes out all right if you get your pre- 
mises straight. Your premises must fit 
perfectly into each other; if one of them 
is turned round the wrong way, all is 
lost. An approved example was: “All 
men are mortal; Socrates was a man; 
therefore Socrates was mortal.” But if 
your minor premise had been stated in 
this way: “All men are mortal; Socrates 
was mortal; therefore he was a man,” 
you were all at sea; for Socrates might 
have been a horse or any other animal, 
and he would still have been mortal. 
Plainly a syllogism does not always hold 
logic. 

The unconditional admirers of Presi- 
dent Wilson have a favorite argument, 
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which they have used since 1916. At that 
time, indeed, they put it up on posters 
in public places. They thought it was 
an argument. In syllogistic form it 
would have run like this: “All great 
men are criticized; President Wilson is 
criticized; therefore he is a great man.” 
This sounds very well, and could bear 
being turned round almost any way. 
Unfortunately, however, there is one ad- 
jective too many qualifying the major 
premise. To be strictly true it should 
have read: “All men are criticized; Lin- 
coln and Wilson were men; therefore 
they were criticized.” This may be true, 
but it proves nothing further. You and 
I are criticized; so are Tom, Dick, and 
Harry; hence greatness is really beside 
the question. 

To many minds, however, the fact that 
Lincoln was criticized is a perfectly good 
argument for Mr. Wilson’s greatness; 
though you and I and poor old T., D., and 
H. have an equal right to avail ourselves 
of it. Such are the difficulties of logic. 
The case, in fact, is an admirable speci- 
men of the efficacy of a single lone argu- 
ment for any cause. If they had any 
more they might get still further tan- 
gled up. 

When you come to think of it, however, 
there is another argument. It is simply 
that all opposition to the Administration 
is a play of party politics. This is a 
time-worn argument, but it is still good. 
You can take it out, like a last year’s coat, 
and shake it, and wear it in spite of the 
odor of tar-camphor. But, as a matter of 
fact, it must be taken seriously; for in 
these days it amounts to a bitter accusa- 
tion. 

No earnest, honest man, it would seem 
—not even if he be deluded—is playing 
mere party politics to-day; unless it turns 
out that a question of party politics au- 
tomatically resolves itself into a question 
of patriotism. If the question is one of 
nationalism against internationalism, as 
the terms are popularly understood, you 
go at once beyond party lines. Dark 
forces threaten on every side; and vistas 
of sinister possibilities open up before 
us. The question at issue is: What is 
best for America? As to that, you may 
differ; but the man, whoever and wher- 
ever he may be, who is thinking below 
the level of that question, can have no 
real part in its just settlement. 

We may say, as the Villager said a 
while ago, that we are beginning to real- 
ize that we cannot have a League of Na- 
tions and at the same time have nations. 
Or we may believe that any kind of 
League of Nations is better than none; 
or that a properly guarded and qualified 
League of Nations is best of all; but in 
none of these assumptions are we merely 
following party lines. The winds of Des- 
tiny have blown us out beyond them; and 


the few who may still be huddled to- 
gether behind party fences will be shut 
out of the real contest. Just one thing 
is left to think of, as regards party; 
which fence has an open gate into the 
broad fields of progress, justice, and wise 
provision for the future—which means 
genuine idealism? Idealism, to be sure, 
is a much-abused word. It may mean 
blinding fog or clear vision. The great 
men, in the present crisis as in every 
other, are those who will see beyond their 
own wills and their own fancied in- 
terests. 
MARION CoUTHOUY SMITH 

East Orange, N. J., November 29 


Rumania in Bessarabia 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In spite of Russia’s enormous sacri- 
fices in the war, sacrifices which, in the 
judgment of military experts, exercised 
a decisive influence on the outcome, there 
was throughout the negotiations at Paris 
an apparent inclination to disregard her 
claims and rights. The Big Five seemed 
to consider Russia as a helpless outsider, 
to be dismembered and parceled out as if 
it were enemy territory. In fact, the sus- 
picion has arisen in the minds of Rus- 
sians that it is the deliberate policy of 
the Allies to take advantage of Russia’s 
present position to draw her teeth, as it 
were, and render her helpless and at 
their mercy for years to come. 

With this in mind Russians cannot as- 
sent entirely to the premises or conclu- 
sions of the editorial article entitled 
“Bessarabia,” in your issue of November 
8. In this article you give the impression 
that there is some historical and ethnical 
justification for Rumania’s seizure of 
Bessarabia. I trust that you will open 
your columns to a discussion of this im- 
portant matter, a matter perhaps vital to 
future peace in eastern Europe, from 
a slightly different point of view. 

When we examine the matter close- 
ly we find that the historical and ethnical 
bases alleged as an excuse are far from 
what the Rumanians represent them to 
be. Bessarabia was never a part of Ru- 
mania. When, in 1812, Russia acquired 
Bessarabia, it was ceded to her by Tur- 
key by the Treaty of Bucharest. At that 
time Rumania did not exist, and the 
province in question, a part of Moldavia, 
was rescued from the overlordship of 
the Sultan, the first of the Christian 
provinces of the Balkans to be liberated. 
The Treaty of Paris, following the Cri- 
mean War, returned a portion of Bessa- 
rabia to Turkey, but Russia recovered 
this in 1878. 

The status of Bessarabia was there- 
fore established by regular treaty and 
its inclusion in the Russian Empire as 
a matter of public right has not been 


ee, 


open to question. Whether or not there 
might be an excuse on ethnical grouny 
for appealing to the Peace Conference t) 
raise the issue of taking this territory 
from Russia and giving it to Rumani; 
is an entirely different matter. In this 
regard the pronouncement of the Russia, 
Political Conference at Paris was cley 
and unequivocal. Questions Concerning 
the disposition and future status of my. 
tionalities included within the limits ¢ 
the Russian Empire of 1914, with the g. 
ception of ethnographical Poland, ca 
only be decided with the consent of th 
Russian people. While they were ready 
to declare that the new Russia would 
disposed to satisfy legitimate desires of 
autonomy, and even independence, and ty 
admit under certain conditions the unit. 
ing of a national fragment with a stat 
of which this people considers itself , 
part, no such solution can be adopted up. 
til the Russian people are in a positin 
to manifest freely their will and to par. 
ticipate in the settlement of such que. 
tions. 

But leaving aside for the moment this 
vital consideration of the participatin 
of the Russian people, what do we find! 
The population of Bessarabia is abou 
2,000,000; of these 45.5 per cent. ar 
Moldavians, 27.75 per cent. are Russians, 
and the remainder divided among Jews, 
Bulgarians, Germans, Gypsies, etc. Iti: 
therefore far from homogeneous, ani 
there is a Moldavian preponderance in 
but four districts out of eight. 

Rumania claims that the people desir 
to be united with her, and base their 
claim on the action of the “Sfatul Tseri,” 
a revolutionary assembly, growing out 
of councils of soldiers and workingmen 
This assembly could not claim to be rep 
resentative and even at that did not de 
clare for annexation to Rumania until 
after Bessarabia had been invaded by 
Rumanian troops and the assembly wa 
under their domination, protesting mem 
bers of which had been shot. As a mat 
ter of fact, when the vote was finally 
taken only 46 out of 162 members par 
ticipated, and of these 8 voted in th 
negative. There is not the least founds 
tion for the claim that the people of Bes 
sarabia desire to be annexed to Rumania, 
and there is good evidence that the oppe 
site is the case. No stronger testimony 
to this need be adduced than the fact 
that the Rumanian Government has dé 
clined the proposition to hold a plebiscite 
under neutral auspices. Were Rumania 
content to leave the question of Bess 
rabia to be settled on the basis of ascer- 
taining the real wishes of the population 
and of securing the peaceful consent o 
the Russian people, she would avoid 
grave perils in the future. 

H. TERRAGER 
New York, November 24 
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Book Reviews 
A Textbook for the “Liberal” 


Tue ReMAKING OF A Minp, By Henry de 
Man. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

vue is a book that every young “Lib- 
eral” in America should read. His 

reaction to it will determine for him 

whether he actually possesses that open 

mind which he regards so highly or a 

mind that resolutely shuts itself to 

everything that does not chime happily 
with what is in it already. Let him 
measure his mind with that of Henry de 

Man and decide for himself whether his 

own is worth remaking. Henry de Man’s 

most certainly was. 

There was nothing of the parlor play- 
boy about De Man, he was no amateur of 
revolution, no pathological sensationalist 
in the social realm. A Fleming to whom 
Belgian nationality made faint appeal, 
he had made of himself not so much an 
“international” man as a genuinely Euro- 
pean man. Germany, France, England, 
and even the lesser countries of Europe 
were as much his home as Belgium, not 
because he had set himself the negative 
ideal of not loving one country more than 
another, but because he had intimately 
led the life of each of these countries, 
knew their languages, made his own the 
best their several cultures had to offer, 
and lived on terms of intellectual com- 
radeship. His cosmopolitanism was the 
reverse of naive, his hatred of war rea- 


soned on firm historical and biological - 


grounds and not sentimentalized in an 
ethical quagmire. 

Socialism was the goal of his endeavor, 
but Socialism within the realm of act- 
uality, something to be striven for meth- 
odically and with an alert sense of the 
responsibilities involved. The war found 
him at the head of the Socialist Young 
People’s Federation, in a position to take 
definite action looking toward its pre- 
vention in the company of the German 
Socialists, whose organization he had 
greatly admired, and of the French, with 
whom, like the Germans, he was on an 
intimate personal footing. The first 
stage in the reéducation of his mind 
began, at tense conferences in Brussels 
and in Paris, with a realization of the 
paralysis that had fallen upon the Ger- 
man and Austrian Socialists. He will 
not believe in their duplicity; lack of per- 
sonal courage on their part and a pathet- 
ically German confidence in the good in- 
tentions of their Governments combined 
to produce in them a state of “funk” 
when faced by a situation that cried for 
initiative. 

When De Man bade good-bye to Miller 
at the Brussels station on Sunday, Aug- 
ust 2, the last link between the Socialists 


of Germany and France was severed. 
The next day the invasion of Belgium be- 
gan and by afternoon he had volunteered 
for service in an active infantry regi- 
ment. His instinct in so doing—for it 
was largely instinct in spite of his ability 
to reason clearly about it afterwards—is 
excellently illustrative of the soundness 
of his mind. Casuistry concerning the 
desirable course of action in the event 
of a ruffian attack upon one’s wife could 
not entangle a mind like his. The out- 
rage is committed and it makes no dif- 
ference whether the victim is your own 
wife or somebody else’s or nobody’s. In 
a world that could passively tolerate such 
an outrage what hope is there of realiz- 
ing the things implied in any theory of 
Socialism? 

Once in the army the physical activity 
and a sustaining sense of having chosen 
the right course gave him strength to 
wrestle with the lingering doubt, encour- 
aged by the arguments of the interna- 
tionalists, that this was purely a capital- 
ists’ war, in which labor everywhere had 
no interest save to stop it. The merci- 
less self-examination to which he sub- 
jected himself during two years served 
to tear from his eyes the veil of doc- 
trinaireism. The inability to distinguish 
between facts and categories, the ten- 
dency to apply to actual conditions ab- 
stract doctrines derived from quite other 
conditions, he came to regard as the fault 
of his earlier thinking and of all the 
thinking that through various stages 
eventuates in Bolshevism. Admitting 
with the internationalists that the war 
had arisen in an imperialistic and cap- 
italistic world, as it undoubtedly did, he 
came to be willing, as they did not, to 
consider the case on its actual merits, 
refusing to find consolation by throwing 
the blame for the war upon a purely the- 
oretical category—capital— and by pre- 
tending that the threatened destruction 
of political freedom at the hands of a 
Germany at once militaristic and servile 
meant nothing to a cause which de- 
manded political freedom as the first pre- 
requisite to normal development. 

De Man deeply and comprehendingly 
loved Germany and the German people. 
He loves them still. When he remade 
his mind he did not remake it in the 
image of Chauvin. He is ready to 
argue at length against any rigid con- 
ception of a national psychology: he 
believes that a people like the Germans, 
largely of peasant tradition, if they could 
be rapidly and successfully exploited in 
the interests of militarism, can in not 
too great a course of time be success- 
fully organized upon some other and bet- 
ter basis. De Man is still a Socialist, 
but a Socialist, fundamentally, in the 
sense in which most thinking men are 
Socialists, that is, he dares to believe 





that political democracy—in his opinion 
American political democracy especially 
—contains within itself the power to 
purge itself of the faults while retaining 
the many virtues with which its capital- 
istic origins have conditioned it. Toward 
this event he will work. But not with 
formulas; he is done with them. 


Linda Condon 


Linpa Connon. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


AMONG the severe or agitated num- 
bers which dominate the concert of 
our aiter-war fiction a plain tune ot the 
old time comes welcome on the ear. In- 
deed, so confused and oft cacophonous 1s 
the prevailing ditty that even the more 
labored strains of yesterday take on the 
artless charm of a milkmaid’s song at 
dawn. If only we may not have to speak 
or listen, this time, in terms of world- 
consciousness and so on, ask what you will 
of us! We will be good, we promise to 
enjoy “The Golden Bowl”; we agree not 
to go to sleep over “The Valley of De- 
cision.” Give us the old safe troubles 
of a world we knew, the pleasant distress 
of our heroine trying to find her self so 
that she may be it, the solid comfort of 
our hero fumbling and grumbling along 
like any of us, whether towards an under- 
standing of his particular job or a defini- 
tion of his own soul. 

In “Linda Condon” Mr. Hergesheimer 
has done what is for him, in a sense, a 
“first” novel. Here for the first time he 
waves his special magic wand: that of 
a conjurer bringing the past to us in 
his two hands, a live thing unimpaired 
in texture or color or perfume, yet in- 
dubitably ensphered in the crystal micro- 
cosm of his art. Here he abandons his 
chief material assets, the two localisms 
in which his fancy has seemed to possess 
a natural and in a way proprietary dwell- 
ing. One neither hears the rustle of 
crinoline nor smells oakum in these 
pages. The “black bang” which intro- 
duces Linda and her story takes us back 
a generation; but we are to grow up with 
Linda, to the very threshold of that house 
of war beyond which Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
imagination has not yet stepped. Our 
study of her is uncomplicated by consid- 
erations of the direct relation of the in- 
dividual to society in the large sense. 
This is a study of what Linda Condon is 
and means, in herself and as a type. He- 
redity plays here an important part, as 
in Mr. Hergesheimer’s earlier stories. 
Linda adores he blowsy, plebeian mother, 
born daughter of joy whom only accident 
differentiates from the dingiest “profes- 
sional” siren of the streets. Her child 
Linda adores her. In their wayfaring 


hotel life her mother’s men and her 
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mother’s drink and philosophy are alike 
acceptable as being her mother’s. But as 
the child merges into adolescence another 
strain in her asserts itself, against all 
- influences: the blood of her father, the 
cold fastidious aristocrat whose momen- 
tary madness has yielded even a legal 
name for Linda to his passion. She has 
never known that father, but he lives 
and grows in her. By instinct she chooses 
what is decent and comely in dress and 
bearing, and arms herself with sheer dis- 
taste against the amorous approaches of 
the animal man. Then comes the man to 
whom her heart answers—a sculptor of 
great powers which he has not yet realiz- 
ed in marble. She is all his if he will in 
that first hour of meeting, but he goes 
his way and for a long time they do not 
meet. She has taken possession of his 
fancy, however, and he returns; present- 
ly to become her accepted lover. But he 
is an untamed viking of a man; and be- 
fore they can be married shocks Linda 
out of love by a burst of the kind of pas- 
sion the atmosphere of which has revolted 
her throughout her young life. For safe- 
ty she marries the honest, devoted, and 
by no means stupid Philadelphian cou- 
sin who represents her father’s point 
of view. So there is our triangle: Linda’s 
romantic love has gone out of her for- 
ever towards the sculptor, and her hus- 
band’s romantic love for her can never 
bring it back. 

So passes half a generation. Linda 
has “everything”; a comfortable place 
among her own kind, money enough, a 
husband who is also a companion, and 
two attractive children. In all outward 
ways she is a success as housekeeper, 
wife, and mother. But there remains al- 
ways something cool and aloof about her. 
She seems still to be waiting for some 
sort of home-coming or fulfilment. She 
is always something of the alien in her 
own house: not even her children touch 
her nearly. And always, of course, there 
is the sculptor in the background of her 
consciousness. He has become~™’amous, 
has found himself. And he has vindi- 
cated his love for her by founding his 
best work upon it. She has been his in- 
spiration: he makes no concealment of 
the permanence of his feeling for her. 
So comes the hour when Linda be- 
lieves that she sees her destiny, her way 
home. It is the aging, lonely sculptor 
who needs her, not the husband to whom, 
after all, she has given so much. How 
she is disillusioned of this dream and 
how later she comes to see that in the 
indirect service to beauty through her 
influence upon a great maker of beauty 
she has fulfilled her own higher destiny, 
makes up the moving conclusion of the 
tale. “She had been his power. Linda 
smiled quietly, in retrospect, at her years 
of uncertainty, the feeling of waste that 








had robbed her of peace. How complete 
her mystification had been!” So we leave 
her turning quietly back to life, the de- 
cline of life, beside the man who has 
really loved her—to “a region without 
despair.” . . . The performance, as we 
hinted at the outset, is of the “sophisti- 
cated” order, an affair of nuances and 
compunctions; but all, as we perceive at 
last, bearing steadily enough towards our 
main objective. Linda is the least lovable 
of Mr. Hergesheimer’s women; but this 
is neither her fault nor his. It belongs 
to that mad moment of her father’s, to 
the fastidiousness which that moment be- 
trayed, and to the devastating vulgarity 
of the mother who choked the garden of 
Linda’s youth with weeds. 

No useful comparison can be made be- 
tween this and Mr. Hergesheimer’s ear- 
lier stories. He is, as always, a careful 
artist in a period when few story-tellers 
take time or pains to be that. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Veto Power of 


Conscience 
RoussEAU AND Romanticism. By Irving Bab- 
bitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


AS’ Israel had her prophets, so we have 
ours; and Mr. Babbitt is one of 
them. Like other prophets, he draws no 
flattering picture; his task is one of 
admonition and denunciation, tempered a 
little by the cool reflection of the scholar. 
The chief topic of his book is American 
romanticism, Rousseau and other his- 
toric figures being the corpora vilia 
which reveal the nature of that capital 
vice. For we Americans are, as we have 
long known, more than anything else ro- 
manticists. Mr. Babbitt’s message is 
new in that he shows how our devotion 
to science and mechanical efficiency, as 
well as our inordinate cult of sympathy, 
are of the same spirit which blossomed in 
the emotionalism of Rousseau and the 
will-to-power of Nietzsche. All these are 
arrayed against the genuine classicism 
which counsels spiritual equilibrium. 
“A thing is romantic when it is strange 
intense .. unique, etc. A 
thing is classical, on the other hand, 
when it is not unique, but representative 
of a class” (p. 4). The thrilling is the 
goal of romanticism, the normal and or- 
derly that of classicism; and the thrill 
may be of bodily sensation, of emotional 
ecstasy, or of financial or political power 
—but in any case it breathes excess. 
Classicism, checking the lust for sensa- 
tion, feeling, or power, emphasizes the 
denying faculty, the “veto power of con- 
science.” Socrates and Plato, as well as 
Christianity, have stood for this veto 
power, ~vhile romanticism would abolish 
it. Did not Goethe call the devil “the 
spirit ao always denies”? For the ro- 








_ 





mantic, inhibition is ever bad, all jn. 
stincts and impulses are inherently goog 
and to be given free play. Let the search 
for knowledge, pleasure, and power have 
no limit! Let science, arrogant from 
material successes, apply its criteria of 
truth to religion and art; let the instinct 
of sympathy construct a state which 
shall so care for the interests of the in. 
dividual that he will have no need to 
guide and control his life. Rousseau cyl. 
tivated his emotions to the extreme in 
solitude; we exhaust ourselves by excess 
of social activity. Having failed of hap- 
piness in the quest of passion, man seeks 
happiness in the quest of action and pow- 
er; the one course is as intemperate as 
the other. Science, with its universal 
law of cause and effect, has no use for 
free, responsible choice. Biological and 
economic determinism are its last word, 
“If a working girl falls from chastity, 
for example, do not blame her, blame her 
employer. She would have remained a 
model of purity if he had only added a 
dollar or two a week to her wage” (p. 
156). “The upshot of the whole move- 
ment is to discredit moral effort on the 
part of the individual” (p. 163). Mod- 
ern education, laying stress on spon- 
taneity, strives simply to unfold the 
child’s nature, and loses sight of the 
negative factor of discipline. But “the 
very heart of the classical message, one 
cannot repeat too often, is that one 
should aim first of all not to be original, 
but to be human, and that to be human 
one needs to look up to a sound model 
and imitate it” (p. 65). Classicism is 
thus the only true humanism. But hv- 
manism, in turn, cannot live without re- 
ligion. In contrast to the self-admiration 
of the romanticist—which Mr. Babbitt 
finds related to our cult of advertising— 
is that humility which admits the need 
of guarding impulse and motive, and 
which looks up to the great leaders of 
the past. Such humility grows only in 
the soil of religion. “In the dark situa- 
tion that is growing up in the Occident 
all genuine humanism and_ religion, 
whether on a traditional or a critical 
basis, should be welcome”. (p. 379). 


All this is brought out in a most in- 
teresting way by examples drawn from 
the history of romanticism. Mr. Babbitt 
traces that history from the initial self- 
adoration of the romantic genius to the 
bitter fruit, romantic melancholy. Cer- 
tainly the essay reads to the American, 
consumed with eagerness to advance in- 
discriminately the cause of the “op- 
pressed,” a much needed lesson. One’s 
only fear is that a certain romantic qual- 
ity in the author may weaken the force 
of his attack. His utterances do not al- 
ways show that impartiality of judgment 
which we expect of a classicist. Thus, 


his treatment of the love of nature—a ro- 
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mantic trait—is quite unfair: he con- 
temptuously dubs it “mixing one’s self 
up with the landscape” and he grants to 
it in the economy of life but a recreative 
function—“a holiday or week-end view of 
existence” (p. 289). Must the humanist 
thus make light of the beauties and sub- 
limities of nature? Does not morality 
become mere asceticism when it denies 
serious import to that contemplation of 
the lilies of the field to which the author 
of Christianity invited us? 
WILMON H. SHELDON 


Foolish Old Songs 


Tue Quest oF THE Battap. By W. Roy 
Mackenzie. Princeton University Press. 
[- has been hastily assumed that the 
ballad was a closed book. Long ago 
and far away were the folk poems made 
which are now so precious even in their 
ruins. The art died with the last ola 
man or old woman who sang or recited 
for Walter Scott. Yet the truth is that 
the ballad crossed the Atlantic and found 
its way into remote nooks of the new 
world, and the art of ballad-singing was 
practised within living memory. The 
latest investigator to light upon such lit- 
erary treasure-trove is Professor Roy 
Mackenzie, and he has unearthed it in 
what Tom Moore called “chill Nova 
Scotia’s unpromising strand.” Lighted 
is hardly the word. He sought diligenuy 
till he found it; he digged for it as for 
buried gold and his quest has been 
crowned with success. 
Pictou County is unique in reputation 
among the territorial divisions of Can- 
ada. In population it is pre-eminently 
Scottish; and its ability to furnish brains 
for the rest of the Dominion is a family 
joke. This, his native county, has been 
Professor Mackenzie’s happy hunting- 
ground. For the last six or seven years 
he has been scouring it for ballads and 
ballad-singers. His self-imposed task has 
not always been free from difficulties and 
hardships. Tact, perseverance, powers of 
endurance were necessary parts of his 
equipment. His quest led him into 
strange places and brought him into con- 
tact with some fine old crusted charac- 
ters. The account of his adventures is 
pervaded with quiet humor, and will be 
a shock to those people who are always 
naively surprised to discover that a pro- 
fecsor of English can write the language. 
Only a portion of his findings is to be 
seen in this fascinating volume. Old 
favorites like “Little Musgrave and Lady 
Barnard,” “The Cruel Mother,” “Captain 
Wedderburn’s Courtship” have borne 
transplantation to the new world well. 
Popular taste is unchanged for these 
classics. But Professor Mackenzie im- 
Presses one as having vast stores of ma- 
terial in reserve and displaying only a 








few of his choicest discoveries. Not only 
did the native ballad-singers treasure up 
the old; they had the faculty of invent- 
ing new. This investigator has brought 
to light ballads on the battle of Waterloo, 
the Alma, the Chesapeake and the Shan- 
non, and, more interesting still, ballads 
on local tragedies like the murders by 
the Saladin pirates, dating from 1844. 

Perhaps even more important than the 
recovery of so much rich material is tne 
light Professor Mackenzie is able to 
throw on the psychology of ballad- 
singers and their audience. He himself 
refrains from theories, but all interested 
in the ballad will draw certain conclu- 
sions from the facts presented in this 
book. 

There is, in the first place, a distinc- 
tion between the song and the ballad. 
The oral ballads are always known as 
“songs”; only the printed broadsides 
(which also prevailed in Pictou County) 
were known as “ballats.” In fhe next 
place, ballads and ballad-singing are 
under a ban. Here as elsewhere religion 
is the enemy. The popular muse was 
apt to go rather high-kilted. No doubt 
Professor Mackenzie’s repertory includes 
such ballads as one of Lever’s characters 
proposed to sing after supper, “that 
would give you a cramp in the stomach.” 
Another enemy is respectability. Ballad- 
singing was fashionable in the primitive 
community still unblighted by modern 
education, newspapers, and magazines. 
Now the ballad-singer is looked down on, 
and feels the popular contempt. Only 
with difficulty could Professor Mac- 
kenzie induce rich custodians of tradi- 
tion like Easter Ann to part with their 
treasures, or even to admit possessing 
them. The bar was fear of ridicule. The 
songs were “foolish old songs,” and the 
visitor’s object was to make fun of her 
for singing them. 

Another interesting discovery is the 
attitude of the ballad-singer and his audi- 
ence towards the ballad. To both the 
ballad is not a mere literary recreation; 
still less a fiction, as it was to Autolycus. 
It is not only true, but intensely real. In 
“singing,” the singer is carried away by 
his feelings. He wishes he had the vil- 
lain by the throat; he is ready to weep 
for the victim, the unfortunate maid. 
The “audience” punctuates the “singing” 
with ejaculations or comments which ex- 
cite the “singer” to greater efforts to- 
wards tragic or pathetic effects. It also 
seems a lawful inference that the ballad- 
singer transmits only what he believes 
to be true and valuable for edification. 

The question of correctness receives 
severe punctures. It seems that there 
cannot be one correct or original form 
of any ballad. Unconsciously the singer 
introduces variants into his recitation, 
even when going over the same muigrial 





on different occasions. His attitude to- 
wards his song is generally uncritical. 
He transmits without rationalizing 
strange terms and unaccountable inci- 
dents, and he is willing that the auditor 
should piece out imperfections, and sol- 
der the “holes in the ballat” for himself. 

Gummere thought it was “impossible 
to watch a ballad in the making; that 
merry art is dead.” But, in the case of 
the Saladin songs, Professor Mackenzie 
is able to “demonstrate the relationship 
which pretty constantly exists between 
the actual ballad and the incident from 
which it springs.” “Here was a tragedy 
known to the community; and the com- 
munity forthwith made woful ballads on 
it.” “Its avowed aim is to present a true 
story of an important incident from a | 
point of view as: near as may be to that 
incident.” While the scholars considered 
the merry art of ballad-making dead, 
ballads were being made in the good old 
fashion about the unpromising strand of 
chill Nova Scotia. The Saladin songs are 
perhaps the most important discovery of 
Professor Mackenzie. No future discus- 
sion of the origin of ballads can fail to 
notice them. The “Quest” is a valuable 
contribution to the study of the elusive 
literary form which has engaged the at- 
tention of so many scholars and charmed 
such diverse natures as Sidney, Addison, 
and Scott. 

ARCHIBALD MAC MECHAN 


The Run of theShelves 


ME: MacGregor Jenkins, publisher of 

the Atlantic Monthly, is a rapid, vi- 
vacious, expansive, and fraternizing gen- 
tleman, with a strong impulse to flout or 
scourge anything that prevents a rueful 
world from remaking itself in his own 
jovial and cordial image. “Fellow Trav- 
elers,” the second of two essays in an 
exiguous volume, (“Literature with a 
Large L”; Houghton Mifflin), is an 
agreeable 2nd sanative paper, preaching 
fellowship so gaily that the age of the 
lesson is counterpoised by the youth of 
the style. This is a theme in which dis- 
criminations are scarcely called for. 
They are called for most emphatically in 
the subject of “Literature with a Large 
L,” in which Mr. Jenkins, who wants lit- 
erature to simplify itself, proves conclu- 
sively that criticism may simplify itself 
too much. So far as the large “L” goes, 
Mr. Jenkins’s position may be summar- 
ized in a word: he is afraid of the cap- 
ital, lest it should destroy the interest. 
When the magazine he publishes began 
to live, its earliest number bore the in- 
scription: “A Magazine of Literature, 
Art, and Politics” (Literature with a 
Large “L’”’). The spirit that provides 


Literature with a large “L” will be all 
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the dearer to lovers of vivacity that it 
numbers among its good works in our 
day the provision of an income for Mr. 
MacGregor Jenkins. 

The sponsors for that periodical, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, made 
no secret of their profound and affec- 
tionate respect for the thing called lit- 
erature. There is hardly a sentence in 
their prose (to mention poetry would be 
inhumanity towards Mr. Jenkins) which 
does not show that literature was to them 
something better than printed speech, a 
little dearer than bound journalism. In 
effect, our author’s rough-and-ready crit- 
icism would reduce the alternatives in 
literature to two—informality and affec- 
tation. This is the trend of his philoso- 
phy; Mr. Jenkins very possibly neither 
sanctions nor perceives that trend. He 
says that literature “is not—except in- 
directly—an art.” This is quite true in 
precisely the same sense in which a mar- 
ried man is only indirectly a husband. 
He was born a bachelor. Literature in 
the same way was born, not as literature, 
but as speech or communication. Does 
that lower, or threaten, its equality as 
art? 

Criticism of the Jenkins school should 
learn to discriminate between four dif- 
ferent things: the sincere, which is vital 
to all literature; the spontaneous, which 
is a largesse of nature to favored per- 
sons (including Mr. Jenkins); the sim- 
ple, which, though a merit, and as such 
always desirable, is often rightly ex- 
changeable for equal or greater merits; 
and the conversational, which is a matter 
of occasion and circumstance, like dan- 
cing slippers or tennis shoes. There is no 
obvious place for Milton and Burke, for 
Tennyson and George Eliot, in Mr. Jen- 
kins’s literary scheme; on his shelves 
they doubtless hold a place. On the sub- 
ject of Meredith and Pater he maintains 
a politic silence. Indeed, he scarcely 
mentions names; in the critical war it is 
so much safer to attack battalions than 
individuals. There is an author whom 
towards the end of his essay he does 
name with idolatrous homage after tan- 
talizing delay. The reader breathlessly 
awaits the name of this eminent exem- 

plar of literature that is not markedly 
or obviously literary, of literature with 
a small “L.” It is Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 


The fine critic, A. E. Gallatin, does a 
good service in making the handsome 
quarto “Art and the Great War” (Dut- 
ton). His introductory essay is an au- 
thoritative guide through a vast maze. 
The hundred cuts give the reader the 
chance to judge for himself. It is start- 
ling to note how imperfect and inferior 
our American record is. From the 


fighting front we have little of note save 
the painting of S. J. Woolf. It should 
be no offence to the competent illustra- 
tors officially attached to the A. E. F. to 
say that the theme transcended their 
powers. They simply couldn’t see the 
thing with the requisite intensity. 
Either no sufficient artistic counsel was 
taken in making the appointments, or 
else the suitable artists were for one 
reason or another unavailable. What 
Glackens, Bellows, Sloan, or Luks would 
have done with the task is now a matter 
of idle and melancholy speculation. The 
fact remains that while we have a sheaf 
of fair illustrations from France, the 
best work was done at home. Here 
Luks, for one or two splendid street 
scenes, perhaps holds the honors, though 
Childe Hassam and George Bellows and 
Reuterdahl, each in his kind, are admir- 
able. 

A surprise is the marvellous showing 
of the British. They had the artists, 
and they made use of them. Orpen, 
Brangwyn, Nevinson, Muirhead Bone, 
Eric Kennington have turned out to be 
military painters of the first rank. 
D. Y. Cameron, James McBey, Spencer 
Pryse, Charles Pears, and P. Wyndham 
Lewis are also notable. We had badly 
underrated the British in art, as in other 
regards. If the war is stirring and visi- 
ble to posterity, the thanks will be to 
such British artists as we have here 
named. 

The French were too much occupied 
to make any systematic effort at artistic 
record. The emergency was such that 
an artist was just a bayonet. Except 
for the remarkable air pictures of Farre, 
the best work was done far from the 
front, and chiefly in posters. Here, with 
Forain, Steinlen, Willette, and Lucien 
Jonas, the French amply maintained 
their superiority in the field. Holland, 
with Raemaekers, holds a high place 
apart. Here if anywhere is the com- 
pletest moral record of the war. 

A fine taste has made the selections 
in this book, and it will be as welcome 
to lovers of modern art as to enthusiasts 
for the war. Considerations of space 
and convenience have crowded out 
Russia, Italy, and the new republics ot 
central Europe. Germany’s pictorial 
war record would also be interesting to 
her conquerors. There must be some- 
thing worth preserving in these fields, 
and we hope that Mr. Gallatin will 
garner it for a companion volume. 


The war is responsible for many un- 
expected juxtapositions, among which 
may be cited the appointing of an 
American journalist and world wanderer 
as lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve; 
assigning him to duty as an official 
correspondent with the Great Fleet, and, 





——— 


later, on the staff of the Allied Commis. 
sion charged with carrying out the Dayal 
terms of the armistice.  Lieutenay 
Lewis R. Freeman’s “To Kiel jn the 
Hercules” (Dodd, Mead) proves how 
well he used his trained vision whi, 
thus employed. Visiting soon after the 
close of hostilities most of the Nort, 
Sea and some of the Baltic ports ¢ 
Germany, together with certain aero- 
plane and Zeppelin stations, he gained g 
first-hand impression of actual cong. 
tions. “Starving Germany,” so far as he 
could see, he pronounces arrant humbug, 
As a rule, the Germans with whom h 
was thrown were, as might have beg 
expected, bullies one moment and boot. 
licks the next. At some of the commis. 
sion’s inspections, doubtless where ther 
was nothing worth contending for, every 
assistance was freely offered; at others, 
all sorts of delays and subterfuges werg 
used to hamper the work. It is difficult 
to say whether the chief interest in this 
fascinating book lies in the writer’s ex. 
periences and observations, his drawing 
aside the veil which has long hid the 
bases and methods of hydroplanes and 
zeppelins engaged in the atrocious work 
of bombing defenceless communities in 
Great Britain, or in the confirmation it 
affords of the essentially brute nature 
of the Hun. 






























Of the splendid work recently done by 
Great Britain’s navy fresh accounts ap 
pear at short intervals. The latest to 
come to our notice is “The Heroic Record 
of the British Navy” by Archibald Hurd 
and H. H. Bashford (Doubleday, Page). 
Mr. Hurd has long been before the world 
as a writer on naval topics. His name 
on the title page is a warrant of accur- 
acy; one is certain of a good account of 
the leading incidents at sea of the Great 
War; of Beatty in the Bight of Heligo- 
land, Craddock off Coronel, Sturdee at 
the Falklands, the anti-submarine cam- 
paign, the Battle of Jutland, and so on. 
Two defects mar the volume. The first 
is the contention that Jutland may bh 
classed among England’s great naval 
victories, a contention which is by no 
means universally conceded; the second 
is a total and unpardonable lack of maps 
and plans. Without these, the chapters 
on Gallipoli and Zeebrugge make heavy 
reading. The style is clear, simple, and 
commendable even if falling short of 
Bennet Copplestone’s élan. The facts a3 
stated can be accepted unquestioningly 
but not the author’s views on the naval 
strategy and conduct of the war, which 
are unduly partisan. As to these sub- 
jects, the British Navy and students of 
naval warfare are divided into two oppos- 
ing schools. The final solution of the 
problem must be left to later days and 
cooler judgments. 
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December 6, 1919] 


New Singers in Old 
Operas 


HE latest opening of the Metropolitan 

is always hailed as the most wonder- 
ful on record. It matters little who the 
singers may have been. It matters less 
what work may have been played and 
eung. One opening must have outdone 
all the rest. And that one must, of 
course, have been the latest. But there 
was something this year just a trifle 
forced, I thought, in the loud pans of 
the loyal daily newspapers. The “chain 
gang” of the pressroom (as James Hune- 
ker has named the unhappy critics who 
keep tab on opera) seemed less convinced. 
Their praises here and there seemel 
rather strained. 

I hate your kill-joys. But I dare not 
lie. And truth forbids me to admit that 
the first week or two of opera this season 
seemed as brilliant as they might—and 
should—have been. I could not rave over 
the performance, on the first night, of 
Puccini’s well-worn “Tosca.” Nor did 
the appearance of the artists in the cast 
—which included Scotti, still an incom- 
parable Scarpia, Caruso as Caradossi, 
and Geraldine Farrar as the protagon- 
ista of the story—excite me greatly. 

Society was out in force as usual. The 
“fens” (and claqueurs who frequent the 
standing spaces) clapped and shouted. 
But, on the whole, the opening seemed 
the least bit dull. So did the programmes 
of the first and second week. Too old 
and dull. The visit of the Prince was 
a delightful incident, a splash of red to 
warm a drab-hued background. 

As years run on, and no second Ham- 
merstein appears to challenge the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan, the taste 
and judgment of New Yorkers in the 
opera house do not improve. The same 
stereotyped applause rewards the same 
pet “stars”; while strangers have to fight 
their way to fame, though they are gift- 
ed, as some are, by art and nature. For 
example, Gabriella Besanzoni, a mezzo- 
soprano of great charm and skill, with a 
most lovely voice, aglow with warmth and 
feeling and blessed with temperament. 
In Buenos Ayres and in other cities 
which love opera la Besanzoni is a popu- 
lar idol. But on the evening of her 
début here, almost unheralded, as Am- 
neris, it took the audience, and some crit- 
Ics, a long time to realize that they were 
listening to an unusual singer and an ex- 
ceptional artist. The friends and par- 
tisans of this or that Amneris crept into 
corners and did their worst, poor dears, 
between the acts, to undo the débutante. 
To some who heard her, though, she 
gave great joy, by the mellow beauty of 
her tones in the middle register, by the 
fire and vigor which informed her act- 


ing, and by the authority with which she 
trod the boards, as to the manner born. 
She will, I am sure, delight us more and 
more, as she grows easy in her new en- 
vironment. 

The addition of the American tenor, 
Orville Harrold, to the company at the 
Metropolitan is also welcome. When he 
has overcome his tendency to force his 
upper notes and when he phrases per- 
fectly, Mr. Harrold will do credit to him- 
self. We need a first-rate tenor to alter- 
nate in the casts with the sublime Caruso. 
Martinelli is not always quite ideal in the 
parts he sings. In “Aida” he was not a 
flawless Radames. Had he offended at 
the Scala, as he did here on a certain 
night—more especially in his “Celesta 
Aida’”’—he would have heard of it. Here 
only a few critics seemed to mind his fre- 
quent faults of intonation and betrayals 
of the composer’s plain intentions. 

A fact, of more than incidental inter- 
est, has been the appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan of Albert Wolff as Pierre Mon- 
teux’s successor. It would be less than 
fair to judge the new French conductor 
by one test or by a second test. Mr. 
Wolff put spirit into “Faust” and bright- 
ened “Carmen.” But, like all strangers, 
he has still to adjust himself to the vast 
spaces of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

As for the repertory vouchsafed us in 
the first fortnight of the season, with 
one exception it was drawn from works 
too hackneyed to need comment. We 
have made our minds up, in our many 
different ways, as to the merits and de- 
fects of “Tosca,” “Faust,” “Aida,” “La 
Bohéme,” and “Trovatore,” which were 
unblushingly all packed into the opening 
week. Nor need we waste much space or 
time on the discussion of such work as 
“Boris Godounow,” “L’Oracolo,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Carmen,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
and (heaven preserve us) our old friend, 
“Lucia,” which, with “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” were provided for the second week. 
It may be hoped that things will not 
stick in old ruts long. For that would 
mean that the once famous Metropolitan 
had lost its position in the world as the 
chief home of opera. The Metropolitan 
must not stand still. It must go forward 
—or it will slip backward. But this is 
less apparent to the insiders and fre- 
quenters of that opera house than to 
those friendly but unprejudiced outsid- 
ers who are not hypnotized by names. 

The popularity of the Metropolitan 
rests far too largely, as some think (and 
I believe), on the prestige of two or three 
much vaunted singers. Of these the most 
important is Caruso. And though, at 


forty-six, he may still charm, it might 
be wise not to trust blindly to one mag- 
net—even a Caruso. Great opera houses 
live, not by stars only, but chiefly if not 
wholly by their repertories. 


This is the 


truth, which should not be forgotten, 
even when the Metropolitan seems rich 
and prosperous. It was through ignor- 
ing it that the late Heinrich Conried pro- 
voked the fight with the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

The repertory. What has been added 
to it this season? One work, so far, a 
revival of “La Juive,” the much over- 
rated effort of the French Jew, Halévy— 
or, to give him his real name, Jacques 
Francois Fromental Elie Levi. “La 
Juive,” composed at a time when Meyer- 
beer was idolized in Paris, apes in a way 
the Meyerbeerian methods. But Halévy 
had not his rival’s power, and, though the 
theme with which his librettist, Scribe, 
supplied him was melodramatic to a point 
that approached absurdity, he found it 
easier to write miusic for that theme, 
which was more suited to the needs of 
opera-comique than to the purposes of 
“grand” opera. There is little or no 
grandeur in “La Juive’”; and, in its most 
tragic-seeming moments, it is only la- 
chrymose. The general tendency of Hal- 
évy toward bathos, when one expects 
poignancy or pathos, soon grows tedious. 

And yet the librettist had accom- 
plished his part well enough. He had 
drawn his characters with no small skill. 
His tale was lurid and its end sensational. 
A heroine boiled in oil, to please the 
Church. A Jew who avenges Israel’s 
wrongs on a weak Cardinal. The Ghetto 
and a Catholic Court at Constance. A 
lover who betrays a proud Princess while, 
as he fancies, he goes courting a fair 
Jewess. The Inquisition and the He- 
brew Passover. Love, hate, and doubt, 
and jealousy and death. Scribe mixed 
these things as he knew how to mix them, 
allowing opportunities for thrills, and— 
ballets. But Halévy failed to provide the 
thrills, and what he invented in the way 
of ballet was, let us say, negligible. Yet, 
thanks to a few songs for the two tenors 
who are prominent in the cast (the Jew 
Eléazar and the Christian Leopold); 
thanks to the florid airs for the Princess, 
and a few more airs for Rachel, who, as 
the supposed Jewess, is condemned to 
death by her real father, the red Cardi- 
nal; and thanks, maybe, to the many 
chances it allows for pageantry, “La 
Juive” has long maintained its place in 
opera in France and Germany. For 
years it charmed the New Orleans opera- 
goers. It was first sung here, in Septem- 
ber, sixty years ago, at the Academy of 
Music, by what was quaintly called the 
“Grand Historical and Romantic French 
Opera Company” (under the manage- 
ment of Dryane & Company). The Eléa- 
zar was on that occasion a singer named 
Tabardi, while the Rachel was Madame 
Faye-Fauschette. In after years “La 
Juive” was often given at the Metropoli- 
tan, by the Germany company which sang 
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there in the ’80’s. And later still a New 
Orleans company revived it—for one 
night or more—on Broadway (if I mis- 
take not, at the Casino). 

With that we could have laid “La 
Juive” aside. It was not kind, though it 
was clever, of the Italian management at 
the Metropolitan to dig up the dead bones 
of the old opera and hand them back to 
us. The Italians, as we know, play their 
own game well in the world of opera; and 
if it does not always suit the French 
game, tant pis for France. But, in this 
instance, what harms France harms us. 
We have been hoping to hear modern 
styles in French as in Italian forms of 
opera. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER. 


Drama 


**The Rise of Silas Lapham’’ 


at the Garrick 


I WISH to put together four facts which 

~ show the value put upon authors m 
dramatic circles. Mr. W. D. Howells is 
the author of the novel on which the 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” the latest offer- 
ing of the Theatre Guild, is based. Mr. 
Lee Simonson is the designer of the 
scenery and costumes. On the pro- 
gramme Mr. Simonson’s name appears in 
capitals, Mr. Howells’s in small type. 
The declared object of the undertaking 
is the manifestation of respect to Mr. 
Howells. 

In Mr. Howells’s excellent book Tom 
Corey and Penelope Lapham, aristocrat 
and parvenu, love each other. Both are 
in a sense the children of “paint,” but 
the palette has scruples about the pot. 
To the social barrier is added a moral 
hesitation. The young man was supposed 
to have been courting the girl’s sister, 
a supposition in which the two girls and 
the two families coincided. Another 
moral question disturbs the Lapham fam- 
ily. The father’s fortune is imperiled, 
and in the totterings of his fortune his 
honor reels. He is offered a large sum 
by an ignorant buyer for a worthless 
property—an offer which his resurgent 
manhood finally rejects. The only real 
bond between these two situations in the 
book is that the protagonists are father 
and daughter. Now Miss Lillian Sabine’s 
treasure-trove, the fortunate discovery 
that creates the play, is the articulation 
of these plots by making the father’s sur- 
render to temptation necessary to the 
satisfaction of the daughter’s heart. The 
ease with which this ligature is made is 
proof enough that the failure of Mr. 
Howells to make it is wholly voluntary, 
but that fact does not hinder Miss Sabine 
from scoring as playwright. 

The success, however, has its price. 
The question of sisterly conscience, dra- 





matically and ethically paramount for 
Mr. Howells, is almost superfluous for 
Miss Sabine. Its deposition from the 
primary place almost subverts the novel, 
and its retention in the form of prologue 
or episode disintegrates and embarrasses 
the play. One might call the first two 
acts a kind of attic in which Miss Sabine, 
leasing a mansion from Mr. Howells, has 
stowed away that part of the furniture 
and portraits which was useless or ob- 
structive to her own purposes. Her 
drama is all in the third act: the first two 
acts, though bright in parts, are logically 
mere introduction; the fourth is after- 
piece. 

I revert to the main situation. Pene- 
lope Lapham is engaged to Tom Corey; 
Silas Lapham’s fortune totters. Silas 
promises Mrs. Corey, the mother of Tom, 
that the engagement shall be broken un- 
less the fortune is retrieved. The chance 
for retrieval presents itself with diaboli- 
cal timeliness in the form of a corrupt 
bargain. The battle is on between cunsci- 
ence and paternity. To be sure, he might 
evade this battle by retracting his pledge 
or rather vaunt to Mrs. Corey, and mar- 
rying his penniless child to her not un- 
prosperous suitor, but the whole sense 
and significance of the death-grapple be- 
tween honesty and fatherhood rests on 
the assumption that his pride is adaman- 
tine, that no third exit is available to a 
man of Silas Lapham’s character. 

In the fourth act the impossibility has 
become possible. Silas Lapham, reduced 
to poverty by honor, telegraphs for Tom 
Corey. Pride is not adamant, and the 
stringency of the third-act alternative— 
in other words, the whole life of the play 
—vanishes like smoke. When characters 
get down from their high horses, plays, 
too, become pedestrian. Miss Sabine is 
too fond of reconsiderations. Penelope 
refuses Tom Corey in Act II; this is un- 
done between Acts II and III. She re- 
fuses him again between Acts III and IV; 
this is undone in the fourth act. The 
Penelope of the Odyssey, it will be re- 
membered, always unraveled at night the 
web she had woven in the daytime. 

The morality of the play (putting 
aside the novel) is of two formations, a 
new and an old. In the last act Penelope 
cries out against sacrifices which one 
isn’t strong enough to live up to, and ex- 
claims, in contempt of tradition, when it 
is suggested that her lover may be happy 
in her absence: “I hope not.” These 
rearings and demi-voltes are very much 
in the modern vein, very much in the 
Howells vein, for on this topic Mr. How- 
ells is modern. But nothing can be older 
or more cloying than the confectionery 
to which the Laphams are treated in the 
beginning of the same act as a recom- 
pense for their honesty. In real life one 
doesn’t fall from Golconda into Arcady. 


— 


Moreover, the moral screw which the un. 
compromising Persis Lapham applies ty 
the conscience of her husband grates , 
little even upon minds to which that ter. 
rible old morality is dear, Morality jg 
inexorable, we grant, but much else be. 
sides morality is inexorable. Even the 
upright may shrink a little from the nay. 
rowness and severity of a point of view 
which turns life into a gymnasium for 
the conscience. 

After all criticisms a value finally ip. 
heres in the play. Silas Lapham, in the 
Howells book, is a sound American type 
in a genuine American situation, ang 
Miss Sabine, whom so many of the deli. 
cacies in the novel have eluded, has been 
fortunate in the power to arrest and re 
tain this fact of paramount significance, 
That suspension between good and eyil, 
which is perhaps the moral state of the 
majority of the men in Silas Lapham’s 
situation, is scarcely imagined by a pub 
lic by whom extremes of probity and 
wickedness are so readily imaginable, 
Let us be just to Miss Sabine. Her play 
is, artistically, a crude affair, a rough 
product of the dilapidation of a strong 
novel; but, after all, it tells us something, 
and that is what plays are for. 

Mr. James K. Hackett’s Silas Lapham 
may be described with some qualifications 
as successful. He paints the manners of 
Silas much better than his passions, and 
he is not thoroughly alive to the fact 
that the manners of such a character are 
designed Iergely as a muffler for his pas- 
sions. It is impossible to believe, for in- 
stance, that Silas Lapham would have 
spoken three-fourths of Act III in the 
vibrant bass, by no means ineffective in 
itself, which Mr. Hackett has taken over 
from his romantic parts. Miss Marjorie 
Vonnegut destroyed Mr. Howells’s Pene- 
lope at a stroke, and put in her place a 
bright, fluttered, attractive creature with 
a quaintness that seemed to have crept 
upward from her flounces into her face 
and voice. Miss Grace Knell was win- 
ning as Irene, and Miss Grace Hender- 
son put as much life into Persis Lapham 
as was able to draw breath within the 
chain-mail of her invincible morality. 
The very elementary subtlety which Mr. 
Walter Howe was able to impart to his 
agreeable Bromfield Corey would have 
afforded the real Bromfield Corey some 
genuinely subtle delectations. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Mr. Eugene Walter’s ultra-conserva- 
tive labor-play, the “Challenge,” is pecu- 
liarly fortunate in its entourages. It 
remains in Boston presumably long 
enough to participate in the triumph of 
Governor Coolidge. It returns to New 


York in time to pasture its soul on the 
arrest, in a single raid, of a thousand 
persons by the Lusk committee. 
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Revolutionary 


Idea- 


“In 1886 the individual Motor 
Drive was advocated and adopt- 
ed by the executives of the 
present Crocker- Wheeler Com- 
pany and Charles Curtis. 


“This was the starting point of 
the urge for individual Electric 
Motor drive—an idea that is 
now applied to the motor driven 
vacuum cleaner, washing ma- 
chine, sewing machine, etc., with 
marked benefits and economies.” 


ML IZEEA 
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Ampere, N. J. 
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Review Reprints 





“Cutting Down The Corpse” 


A pocket-book-size edition, published to meet a demand 
for a reprint in a form which one can easily circulate 
among one’s associates. 


10 copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 





“The Financial Situaticn” 


This article on THE MENACE OF INFLATION, writ- 
ten by George E. Roberts of The National City Bank, for- 
merly Director of the Mint, appeared in THE REVIEW 
November 22, 1919. Frederick Strauss, of J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., New York, says of it: 


“I think that this article ought to have the 
widest possible circulation as it is a clear exposi- 
tion of the present situation, so simple in form 
as to be capable of being understood by anyone 
having the slightest knowledge of the subject.” 


The large demand for copies of this article among 
bankers and corporation officials has completely exhausted 
the issue of THE REVIEW in which it appeared. 


10 copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 





“The Creed” 


A well-known educational institution recently sent out 
5,000 copies of a folder in which it reprinted “THE 
CREED” of THE REVIEW. This creed has now been 
reprinted on cards of postcard size. 


Up to 500 free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 














Address: Print Dept., The Review, 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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Books and the News 
Cift Books 


HE old-fashioned gift-book, which no- 

body cared to read, and nobody with 
taste cared to look at, has vanished. In 
its place the publishers offer books which 
make pleasing Christmas gifts, with in- 
teresting text and suitable illustrations 
in color, in line, or in half-tone. 

The following books may appeal es- 
pecially to motorists who are planning 
trips for the summer: Helen W. Hen- 
derson’s “A Loiterer in New England” 
(Doran), John T. Faris’s “Seeing Penn- 
sylvania” (Lippincott), Robert Shackle- 
ton’s “The Book of Philadelphia” (Penn 
Pub. Co.), Octavia Roberts’s “With La- 
fayette in America” (Houghton), with 
its historic interest; Albert G. Robin- 
son’s “Old New England Doorways” 
(Scribner), mainly a book of plates, and 
James R. Simmons’s “The Historic Trees 
of Massachusetts” (Marshall Jones Co.). 
The last should attract tourists, lovers of 
historic towns and of arboriculture. 

An example of beautiful book making 
is Joseph Pennell’s “Etchers and Etch- 
ing” (Macmillan). Two volumes on 
household decoration are: “The Practi- 
cal Book of Interior Decoration” (Lip- 
pincott), by H. D. Eberlein, and “Color 
Schemes for the Home, and Model Inte- 
riors” (Lippincott), by H. W. Frohme 
and Alice and Bettina Jackson. 

For travel or sport in distant countries 
there are Leo E. Miller’s “In the Wilds of 
South America” (Scribner), Wilfred N. 
Beaver’s “Unexplored New Guinea” 
(Lippincott), and Frederick O’Brien’s 
“White Shadows in the South Seas” 
(Century). All are elaborately illus- 
trated. “The Geisha Girl” (Lippincott) 
is written with unconscious humor by T. 
Fujimoto, and adorned with Japanese 
pictures. The title of Warren H. Miller’s 
“Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating” 
(Doran) suggests its proper recipients, 
while Zane Grey’s “Tales of Fishes” 
(Harpers) describes adventures with the 
big game fish of the Florida coast. 








Ernest Peixotto, a captain during the 
war, has given an artist’s description of 
“The American Front” (Scribner). For 
the lover of dogs Georgette Maeterlinck 
describes “Maeterlinck’s Dogs” (Dodd), 
and the book is furnished with amusing 
pictures. A book of solid reading, of the 
most entertaining kind, especially for 
men who care for hunting and life out- 
doors, is J. G. Millais’s “Life of Freder- 
ick Courtenay Selous” (Longmans). Se- 
lous, the original of Rider Haggard’s 
“Allan Quatermain,” was linked with 
America through his friendship and cor- 
respondence with Theodore Roosevelt. 
Admiral Fiske’s autobiography, “From 
Midshipman to Rear-Admiral” (Cen- 
tury), is another book with an especial 
appeal to men. “Rudyard Kipling’s 
Verse; Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918” 
(Doubleday) contains all of his poems I 
have ever seen, some which I have never 
seen in a book before, and one or two 
which are new to me. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 
Anderson, David. The Blue 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.60 net. 


Bertrand, Adrien. The Call of the Soil. 
Lane. $1.60 net. 

Branch, Stephen. The Burning Secret. New 
York: Scott & Seltzer. $1.25 net. 

Cannan, Gilbert. Pink Roses. Doran. $1.75 


net. 
Couperus, Louis. 
1.50, 


Moon. 


Ecstasy. Dodd, Mead. 


Goldring, Douglas. The Fortune. New 
York: Scott & Seltzer. $1.75 net. 

Irwin, I. H. The Happy Years. Holt. 
$1.60. 

McKenna, Stephen. Sonia Married. Doran. 
$1.75 net. 

Raymond, R. L. Ata Dollar a Year. Mar- 
shall Jones. $1.50 net. 

Rolland, Romain. Colas Breugnon. Holt. 
$1.75 net. 

Vaka, D., and Brown, I. 
Throne. Lane. $1.60 net. 

Walpole, Jeremy. Doran. $1.75. 

GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Cram, R. A. Walled ‘Towns. Marshall 
Jones. $1.25. 


Grant, Robert. Law and the Family. Scrib- 
ner. $1.50. 


In Pawn to a 


a 
—— 








Middleton, P. H. Industrial Mexico, 
Facts and Figures. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

The Labor Situation in Great Britain 
France. Dutton. $2.50 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Frank, Waldo. Our America. Boni 
Liveright. $2 net. 
Peixotto, Ernest. 
Scribner. $3.50 net. 


Sloane, J. M. The Smiling Hill-Top. Scrjh. 
ner. $1.50. 


u 


The American Front, 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Burr, A. J. Hearts Awake. Doran. $1.5 
net. 

Franc, Miriam: Ibsen in England. Four 
Seas Co. $2 net. 
Mathers, E. P. Coloured Stars. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1. 
Scott, Temple. The Silver Age. New York: 
Scott & Seltzer. $1.75 net. 

The Social Plays of Arthur Wing Pinero, © 
Edited by Clayton Hamilton. Dutton. $2.50” 
net. A 


ART 

Ferguson, J. C. Outlines of Chinese Art. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $3 net. . 

Gallatin, A. E.- Art and the Great War. 
Dutton. $15 net. 

Hoppin, J. C. A Handbook of Attic Red-~ 
Figured Vases. Vol. II. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome. Vol. I: School of Classical Studies, 
1915-1916. Yale University Press. 

Van Dyke, J. C. American Painting and Its © 
Tradition. Scribner. $2.50 net. 


EDUCATION 
Chancellor, W. E. The Health of the 
Teacher. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
Winship, Dr. A. E. Danger Signals for § 
Teachers. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25 net. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Chamberlain, G. A. Not all the King’s 
Horses. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75 net. 

Ellsworth, W. W. A Golden Age of Au-— 
thors. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 net. : 
Ley, J. W. T. The Dickens Circle, Dutton. 

$6 net. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 
Winsor, G. McL. Station X. Lippincott. 
$1.50 net. 3 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Denis, Léon. Life and Destiny. Transl. by © 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Doran. 7 
Ideals of America. Prepared for the City © 
Club of Chicago, 1916-1919. McClurg. 


Mountain Paths. © 
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